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BOGIE ALBION. 


Ir can scarcely be considered to be a pro- 
found secret, that a certain abstraction, 
known as Albion, has always been held in 

y estimation by a country which (not to 
say more than can be helped) may be found | 

the curious traveller at something less 
is a hundred miles to the east of Dover. 
All the world must have heard of Albion the 
Perfidious, of Bogie Albion. Survey mankind, 
not exactly as Doctor Samuel bids us from | 
China to Peru, but Gallically from Dunquerque 
tothe Pyrenees, and the air will be found) 
reechoing with the old eternal din. Not 
oily Albion the perfidious ; but, Albion the 

dy, the crue], and the rapacious : Albion, 
that orges itself to inconvenience with rosbif, 
bifstik, and portére: Albion, that takes its 
wife to market and fair with halters about 
her neck, and sells her for what she will 
fetch : Albion, that keeps bags and ingots of 
gold in absurd quantities in cellars under 
every house, all ready for the marshals and | 
colonels of the invading army when the great’ 


mck comes: Albion that has been lucky) 


| enough to produce one 
name of Williams, and who holds out such 
encouragement to ability and steady perse- 
verance, that the humblest in the land may 





reat poet of the) 











that there has existed a corresponding ab- 
straction, or pure French Bogie ; but he 
has gone long since: some time before that 
entente cordiale which is still within the 
eee of man; before the Russian war ; 
when there was the double income tax, and 
the curious brotherhood, and the drinking 
healths, and the alliance note-paper, with the 
flags entwined, and Partant pour la Syrie, 
Bogie Frenchman disappeared a little before 
that ; and it certainly appears only proper 
reciprocity that Bogie Albion should be 
rubbed out, or knocked to pieces like the 
snow figures, The sports that celebrate the 
lorious fifth of November are found to be 
feeble. Even the Guy palls, The pomps 
which usher in the coming to his throne of 
the greatest personage in the realm—we 
allude to the Lor Maire—have lost their old 
Sweet savour, ‘The day for all stuffed shams 
|is passing by. Let, then, the diverting quin- 
tain solace the free hours of imperators and 
ex-ministers ; but let not poor Bogie Albion 
be set up for the whole nation to play the 
game with. 

Nobody can deny, even if he were so 
minded, that there has been a real, down- 
right French Bogie, made by our own 
hands, and treated unhandsomely, according 
to the mood; which gives rise irresistibly 


} 








one diy rise, not so much to the rank of 
peer or prime minister, but even to the giddy 






| (but parenthically) to this curious question 
Whether every nation, of whatsoever kind 








elevation of Lor Maire: Albion, whose affair | or quality, must not of necessity make to 
at Waterloo was, to say the least of it,! itself some sort of Bogie, which it may pillory 
doubtful; who is now clearly decadent, and| and pelt with eggs, and other unpleasant 
certainly weak in that arm of the marine.| matter? which thus becomes vent salve or 
This is Bogie Albion. easing pipe for the passions of the distilled 
This is most ingenious modelling ; a lay senile of our planet ? If there be, as there 
figure cleverly done. So do youngsters, in| undoubtedly is, the mumbo-jumbo, or golden 
the frosty season, build up artfully a huge| calf worship, why not the other extreme ? 
sow-man, cut him, and shape and make him) But this by the way. You will see in the 
as ugly as they can conveniently, and then! fine old caricatures, coloured so beautifully 
unreasonably set to hard and fast demolishing | by Mr. Gilray and by Mr. Rowlandson the 
of him. So, too, in those days, when old | most ridiculous, laughter-moving conceptions 
rones were supposed to be riding brooms,| which hit the Frenchmen pretty heed, and 
and were liable to be “swum,” or be other-| not too delicately. 
wise ingeniously tortured, used waxen figures} But was he not fair game, this rascally 
be moulded, and then set to melt before a! fellow hard by, that lived upon soup and 
tlow fire, Very much like this, is the treat-| nourished designs against England’s liberties, 
ment of poor Bogie Albion. | and the glorious and immortal bulwarks of 
Not indeed that the perfidious one comes! civil wl religious freedom? Was he not 
forward in this matter herself, with perfectly the natural enemy of every man, woman, 
hands, It must not be hushed up,and child within the blessed realm? In 
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whose regard only was Britanniar made to 
rule the waves, by Doctor Arne, at the Opera 
House: and to whom, of all persons in the 
world, Britons nevvar, nevvar, nev-var— 
shall—be-hee slaves! You have him, the 


Frenchman, Gilrayically busy impaling frogs | 


uncle, standing by, to lift up his hand 


say in broken accents: “Ge, young man, go | 


forth, and rally round the flag of your 
country: that flag which for twice a thou. 
sand years has braved the battle and the 


(his natural diet as is well known) three at al breeze. Go forth and fight for our common 


time on the prongs of a fork: you have him 
making rat soup, snail fricassee, and other 
ungrateful messes. You have him (still 
Rowlandsonised) invidiously placed beside the 
Briton ; painfully bringing out the contrast 
between their respective persons. You have 
him Bony, in a hundred shapes and figures. 
You have him in the famous plate by Mr. 
W. Hogarth, namely, Calais Gate, with the 
lean, cadaverous sentry on duty, feasting his 
hungry eyes on the noble sirloin, which goes 
nigh to crushing completely that other lean 
Frenchman who carries it. There is the 
patriotic man in Doctor Goldsmith’s book, 
who hated the French because they wore 
wooden shoes, and with whom doubtless 
hundreds of his countrymen felt. Well 
deserved, indeed, the tumultuous applause 
that greeted the great story declaimed by 
Mr. Braham, of how "Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Bay, there the Frenchman lay; and how: at 
the end, when the mimetic drums and trum- 
pets had finished the noisy sea-fight, England 
was brought to confess, that e-evry man 
—that day—hadd one—his de-ewty! That 
day—had done his—(suspension for Mr. 
Braham’s lustiest. note)—de-ewty! Natural 
enough that the natural enemy should be 
oe of complimentarily as Froggy, Jacky 

renchman, Mounseer, Johnny Crapaud, and 
other epithets. 

“Why” (here a sanguineous interjection 
“eyes,” says our old admiral with frightfu 
oaths, “didn’t we blow him out of the water 
at Toulon and batter the place about his 
(something) ears ?” 

“We made the rascals run,” says our old 
Peninsular Major, “at Vimeiro and Sala- 
manca. We raced him, sir, through the 
whole country ; and, when our fellows went 
at him with the bayonet, he did not stand 
two minutes.” 


“Invade England, sir!” says our admiral | 


again. “I wi 
that’s all!” 
In those fine old days, too, Mounseer was 
brought upon the boards to crowded houses 
and convulsed audiences with his ridiculous 
mistakes and broken dialect. What inextin- 
guishable laughter when the hapless wretch 
has tumbled into the pond or tub of water, and 


he would. Let him come, 


comes in dripping, his clothes clinging to his | 


lean figure! What delight whenthe good dame 
has so contrived that he shall trip over 
among the flour sacks, and so make him enter 
quite blinded and whitened with the farina- 
ceous powder, All the young theatrical 
rustics (Yorkshire always) were made to pant 


with desire to go and fight the French. Then! 


came fine opportunities for the benevolent 





country, and Heaven speed you.” 
shout.) 


Having enjoyed for so long a time the 


(Villagers 


fee, as it were, of this stuffed figure, theatri. | 
cally as well as otherwise, and having had 


perfect immunity in this matter of maki 
game of, jeering at, and otherwise unh 


somely treating our French Guy, it must | 


be conceded, on principles of fair reciprocity, 
that our dear neighbours are entitled to 
their stuffed man, to handle theatri 
comically, or, indeed, any way that it 
seem fit to them. And so, setting off one 
stuffed figure against the other, Bogie Albion 
against Bogie Mounseer, it comes to this 
that bystanders had best only laugh heartily 
at both conceits, and see who has made out 
the best Guy. 

Still, it is a curious thing to note the dif 
ferent treatment of their respective stuffed 
figures by- the two countries. M 
after certainly much scurvy handling, is sué 
denly taken away, set over combustible 
matter, and burnt like other Guys. When 
those delightful relations, before spoken of 
came in to the vociferous chanting of Depar 
ture for Syria, to enthusiastic applause at 
Monsieur Jullien’s concerts, the stuffed fi 
was to be seen no more: and it was cu 
to observe how the profile of a certain illu» 
trious and imperial personage, hitherto be 
monstered and made horrible in our metro 


politan Charivari, became of a sudden smooth | 


and beautiful. That stuffed figure no longer 
existed. Any one who should presume to 
revive the other figure, or bring him forward 
theatrically, would have been met with howls 


of indignation, and shouted down in unatk | 


mous Departure for Syria. It is, however, @ 
grievous thing to think that, for all this ‘hand- 
some treatment, the corresponding figure om 
the other side of the Straits, has never foram 
instant been withdrawn—theatrically, that 
is, All through the handshaking, glam 
clinking, Departing for Syria, God saving of 
the Queen, Alliance note-paper ; nay, evel 
through that Exposition year when the 
city of the Seine was flooded with e 
siastic Britons, the old-established, ridicw 
lous, straw-stuffed figure flourished 
thick and thin, flourished through entenle 
cordiale and sight-seeing British invasion! 
The noble Briton rushing every night @ 
theatrical recreation, and bursting in hap 
a ignorance through queue laws 
ureau regulations, met everywhere some 
thing that was meant to be his own i 
hideously deformed and provoking inextil- 
guishable laughter. ‘i 
The noble Briton thinks to himself, grinuimg 


ei tile Nedaaiatnaneesnpestniicipertiehenrmeataial 
parent, guardian, landed proprietor, or -_ 
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| with tolerable good humour, as he goes out/ shrieks again with delight. It would take 
im) humming Departure for Syria (for soothing | long indeed to gather together all the 
im) ointment), this an odd proceeding on the| English physigonomies French dramatists 

| whole. Are these constant Departures for | created. ger, too, the taking stock of 
| Gyria and petitions for Queen Salvation to| their curious jumble of notions upon English 
have any significance, or to be taken as so| persons and things, transcending even that 
| much unutterable cram? He goes next|extraordinary baronet who lurks in the 

| night to another theatre—next night to| Mysteries of Paris—Sir Walter Murph by 
| snother—in fact, takes the round; every-|name—transcending even those singular 

| where the same monstrous image is thrust | glimpses of the inner English life, shadowed 
i) into his face. So was thrust in at a window, | forth by Dumas in Richard Darlington and 
| to meet the eyes of a queen, the gory head of| Kean, and other dramas ; to say nothing of 
.| unfortunate Princess Lamballe, fastened | those household names, and pet sobriquets 
e a pike. —so familiar to British ears—Ketty, Betzy, 

He is driven to fury at last, and the British | Damby, Lor Mewill, and Sir Flaming, who, 
King of Beasts gets up within him. If any |as the books of pedigree tell us, is connected 
or all of these sneaking rascals would but| with “Les Premiers Lors de Londres.” To 
gtep outside under the colonnade, he would | say nothing of the theatrical quarrels into 
show them the stuffed figure in an attitude | which the well-known “Colley Crimmer,” who 
and character they had not dreamt of. Just| wrote an apology, found himself drawn, or of 
five minutes under the colonnade ; fair play, | the extraordinary good fortune playgoers en- 
and no foul hitting from behind. It is true,|joyed in those days, when it was given to 
aed doubt, Bogie Albion was the butt of| them to see Mistriss Siddons, aleenehier 
| all pleasantry, innumerable quips and gags,| Miss O'Neill, Fanny Kemble, Illustre 
| before Journeying to Syria was thought of:|Kean (le Soleil d’Angleterre), playing 
| was still satirised all through that embar-|together in one company. A rare treat 
| estion through the hot menaces of the/|indeed, denied, it is to be feared, to our 
} elonels, and, at this hour is borne rampant| fathers, and kept exclusively for some for- 
| and triumphant over many theatrical stages. | tunate Frenchman then on his travels through 
| ot are never tired of it—never will be| Albion the Perfidious ! 
| tire 
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of it. We may safely prophesy it} A good many years ago, when that ex- 
| will endure through all time. It has a/eellent prince George the Fourth and his 
} strange and mysterious vitality ; like enough | lawyers were busy fighting the good fight in 
| it may be to our own stage Yorkshire-| behalf of conjugal fidelity and the domestic 
| man, our own stage Irishman, to our bene-| virtues, a lively Frenchman ee up the 
| volent stage relations, and to our own/ mishaps and sorrows of the ill-fated lady, and 
| Buckstonian cockneys who are eternally | worked them into a thrilling drama. Paris 
| taking lodgings already in possession of, or| flocked to see, and wept over the sad story 
| next door to, other odd people, and who,|of her wrongs. Wonderful pains were taken 
| we may suppose, shall continue to have in-| with the details, so as to make the piece a 
| trusions made upon them; to be assaulted | perfect reproduction of English manners and 
angry husbands, arrested by bailiffs—)| habits. It became therefore an instructive 
| taken to be bailiffs, and treated as bailiffe| as well as a pleasing lesson. Thus, in that 
| deserve to be treated—until the end of all| famous trial scene in Vestminstairs Hall— 
things, and the crack of doom shall have| wherein all the forms of judiciary proceed- 
ings were faithfully portrayed—were intro- 
dueed such historical personages as Lor 
| of Bogies on hand, Who does not know| Denman and Lor Brougham, arrayed in fall 
| Allcash, Milor Alleash, in the delightful Fra} forensic costume, and pleading as though 
| Diavolo, or the Inn of Terracina—perfect| they were still simple commoners, Pleasant 
| Picture of aristocratic Briton, who comes in,| also to observe Monsieur le Président who 
asall English lors do, with his hair in curl-| when the audience grew tumultuous, would 
| ae and sprinkling goddams plentifully ?| ring his little bell violently, and so restore 


come. 
| TheFrench dramatists have always a stock 


t pleasant, sparkling operetta of ‘quiet. But what was this to the famous 
Auber’s, known as the Domino Noir, this| tableau in the last act, when horrors accu- 
British nobleman again obtrudes himself.| mulated, and the interest of the piece was 
With painful disregard of the common cour-| wrought up to a fearful pitch? It was 
tesies of life, he persists in keeping his hat on | the well-known incident that took plaee at 
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in dwelling-houses and private drawing- 

rooms; keeping, too, his hands in those famous 

nether-flapped pockets which British noble- 
| Men always wear. 

This aristocratic conception’ has served 
the French dramatist in good stead. When- 
ever he has been hard put to it for variety, he 
has only had to fall back on a Corinthian son 
of Albion the Perfidious, and the audience 


the coronation banquet, when the wicked 
king, unable otherwise to relieve himself of a 
spouse that was odious to him, conceived the 
horrible design of poisoning the wretched 
lady, as she sat beside him at the feast, little 
fede the cruel destiny that was in store 
for her. She sat beside her lord and master, 
the revel proceeded, and the exhilaration 
became fast and furious. High beakers were 
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quaffed to the health of the august pair, who 
sat so lovingly together ; the bifeataires were 
brought in, and consumed bif in enormous 
uantities for the amusement of the crowd. 
ver and anon, the royal villain would turn 
to the noble lady beside him, and, with 
wreathéd smiles and false heart, whisper into 
her ear those honeyed words which he was 
but too fond of using when he had his wicked 
ends in view. The poor lady hearkened, and 
ve back reciprocal smiles. All present 
Believed that those little differences of which 
the public had been talking had now passed 
away for ever. Poor, poor soul! It may be 
uestioned whether it had not been better 
or her to have been taken down by watter to 
Bartelmeu Faire, for public competition, and 
so have had that detested alliance dissolved 
according to the law and custom of the 
country. Far better. 

The revel proceeds. More bif for the bif- 
eataires. Marvellous the acquaintance with 
minutest details, “C'est exactement comme 
en Angleterre,” remarks an elderly French- 
man to a gentleman who was present. Sud- 
denly a cry; the whole assembly rises in 
commotion, and the inanimate form of the 
queen, in those convulsions usually incident 
to death by strong poisons, is borne to the 
front. Tableau. Bifeataires crowd round 
tenderly. Those strong men suspend their 
customary functions. Gog and Magog, who 
attend on all important festivities, offer little 
attentions. But the end rc ; and, a 
lane being opened through the crowd, Mon- 
sieur |’ Archevéque de Canttorbory approaches 
to administer the consolations of his church 
to the dying woman. ‘Tears flow plentifully. 
The good man, it is true, is doonnk in purple 
cape, and stuckings of the same colour, with 
a dazzling gold cross upon his breast ; but 
what boots little matters of costume on 
such an emergency? He says: “Let us 
pray for the departing soul!” And all fall 
upon their knees; stertorous bifeataires 
heaving iuteriorly with sympathetic convul- 
sions, All are moved save that scowling, 
ill-featured figure in a colonel’s scarlet 
uniform, who stands well to the front, and 
is the very picture of ’Udson Lowe. It 
is the king with the brand of murderer 
pay written on his brow. He will nor 

neel. His wretched heart is as hard as 
flint; his is the only dry eye. Disgusted, 
justly enough, at so outrageous an exhibition, 
the audience becomes frantic with excite- 
ment, and a unanimous cry of “Le roi a 
genoux!” (king to his knees) rises from 
every quarter of the house. With ill-con- 
cealed repugnance, this monster and faithful 

icture of the British husband had to bend 

is proud limbs, and no longer shock public 
decency. She yields up her pure spirit 
peacefully ; but is avenged in is hootings 
and execrations chat assail her destroyer in 
the colonel’s uniform. “ Exactement comme 
en Angleterre!” suys the elderly French 


gentleman again, when he has done drying 


eyes. 


Journeying into foreign parts, in the 
autumn of the year that has just closed, the 
| brilliant but perhaps eccentric notion occurred 
to the writer of these notes of opening up the 
country—not pictorically, or scenically, or 


socially, or pedestrianly, or statistically, or 


gastronomically—but simply 
theatrically. 


and purel 
‘o go forth and study the fing 


effect of setting suns (theatrical) and of the | 
pale moon (artificial) rising to the full; tg | 


watch with interest the wearied wayfarer 
crossing, with difficulty, the practicable 
bridge over the torrent, and follow him 


eagerly as he enters the door (in flat) of the | 


village inn; to note with feelings of trepi- 
dation the gradual rising of the inundation, 
with all its startling effects, real waves 
(linen sheets), and practicable banks and 
trees; to learn instructive lessons of the 
| procedure adopted in (stage) courting, (stage) 


| jealousies, and offences ; taking of (stage) life | 


by the authorised bandits and bravos; ag 


well as the fashion in which always terrific | 


combats are fought and won. This certainly 


|appeared to be a more novel and exciting | 


| mode of exploring a country and its manners 
and habits, than the customary and more 


hackneyed method in favour with the tourist | 


world. With which whimsical view, there- 
fore, he set out ; and, taking shipping (Gene- 
ral Steam Navigation) at London Bridge, 
aboard a packet bound, he was told, for 


a place called Boo-long, he was conveyed | 
prosperously to that port, and passed the 


Customs’ examination with considerable 


credit. 


spoken man enough. The 
| man discourses of many Boo-long topics and 


prospects; all, however, it should be re } 
marked, more or less remotely connected | 
‘with his own peculiar interest. Thus, he | 


dwells largely on certain approaching festi- 


vities which will make Boo-long the most j 
lace, for the time being, in the | 
verybody will flock, as of course, to j 


famous 
world, 
that one point. Next, falling upon the at 
tractions incident to Boo-long, the pleasant- 
spoken host suggests the theatre as likely te 
afford surpassing entertainment to the dis- 
|engaged stranger. The theatre! Pray, was 
not that structure long since made the prey 
of the devouring element? Nothing ‘more 
true; but the ThéAtre Provisionnel—tempo- 
rary edifice of extraordinary merit, was well 
worthy of a visit. 
thinking he might as well inaugurate his new 
voyage of discovery, sets forth, and, 
blundering into a thoroughfare known a 
| Copper-pot Street, and being delivered from 
thence only to fall into another known a 
More-loss-more-gain Street, floundered oul 


h 
‘ 
"Conducted by 


Being then set down at a comfort- | 
able Boolong hotel (for which, as is well | 
known, that port is very famous) he pre | 
sently has speech of the host, a pleasant | 
leasant-spoken | 


The disengaged stranger, © 


aera eaten oe ee eaaye| e 
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} at last, upon a little open Place, where was 
indeed the ThéAtre Provisionnel, all glittering 
| with flaming lamps and blazing pitchpots, 
| with the usual complement of loungers and 
soldiers hanging about the door. 
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‘tives! With new effects, dresses, and decora- 
tions! Founded with extraordinary fidelity 
upon the late horrors experienced by the 
English in India. Everybody goes to see it, 
/and so does the traveller. In six acts and 
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Interiorly, the ThéAtre Provisionnel was nine tableaux. Nothing less. One: The Hol 
ttily decorated, and about as full as an egg.| River. Two: Les Jungles, et cetera, with 
here was a most diverting piece being then | plenty of Englishmen, There is Wattson 
played, the whole strength of which lay in the and a person called Willongby ; and, with 
amusing incident of a certain Islander’s visit a sort of sinking of heart, the traveller 
to a French country-house. The Islander | makes out characters that seem to take the 
carries his members in a sort of stiff fashion | shape of Williams! There are many more 
not wholly unfamiliar to the traveller, keeps brave and noble Englishmen introduced ; but, 
bursting in upon the French familiar circle | some way, the whole burden of the fighting, 
at inopportune seasons, pays his addresses in| the rescues, and the terrific is thrown, most 
the most awkward and ungainly manner, and | unjustly, upon gentlemen of the French 
taises inextinguishable laughter upon all|navy, who, by some lucky chance, have 
sides. Suddenly it flashes upon the traveller | found their way into the country. Wonder- 
that this Islander must be meant for himself|ful indeed the prodigies wrought by these 
and his countrymen. And so, on reference! children of the sea, Wonder, which indeed 
to the printed bills, it turns out. When that| worked into admiration when, at the most 
piece concluded, which it did in the hopeless’ critical portion of the piece, the ladies of the 
mystification and cruellest torture of the party are in danger from a strong force of 
wretched foreigner, a' funny person, with a natives, and it is known by the audience and 
singularly droll twist about his mouth, came | everybody else that no help can come from 
out to sing, and sang, a very comic thing de-| the marine of France, those gentlemen being 
seriptive of servant life in Paris, with panto- | engaged fighting battles, at fearful odds, 
mimic burden imitative of oak polishing. The | elsewhere; when all human help seems 
traveller laughs immoderately with the rest. | hopeless, two French sisters of charity come 
Y-v-ish, v-isb, the burden goes, with spirited | rushing in with crosses uplifted, and so de- 
corresponding motions of lower limbs, con-| liver the victims, Happy dénouement! Most 
veying exactly the idea of what they call| opportune machine goddesses ! 
Frotter. Suddenly some one is calling over| So, it is to be feared, our dear French 
the stairs ; the comic boy-of-all-work’s coun-| friends will go on, reproducing the stuffed 
tenance assumes a dull vacant expression, his | figure to the end of time. 








hands sink deep into his pockets. The tra- 
veller feels a presentiment of what is coming. 
“Bee quicks!” says the voice, sounding 
hoarsely from over the stairs. “ Bee quicks ! 
Goddam! Yaise! Wee-wee! Goddam!” 
It was the unfortunate Briton once more, 
brought in by head and shoulders. That 
night they were determined to hunt him 
down to the death ; for in a third piece he 
| again made his appearance, in sailor shape, 
| alfording cruel sport and merriment to those 
) who follow the same profession in Boo-long. 
| The traveller flies from the Théatre Provi- 
} sonnel in disgust, and, with the morning light 
| Quits the town, casting the dust from off his 
| shoes as he goes. 
The same Nemesis still dogs his steps 
all the way from town to town until he 
reaches the capital. Everywhere the effigy 
of his outraged countrymen is thrust upon 
him. Until, at last, being set down in the 
| Metropolis, he thinks some little regard will 
be had for the tender feelings of the great 
Ration whose sons go forth and fill their 
splendid caravanserais. Too soon shall the 
tales fall from his eyes ! There is that famous 
ay brought out at the Comical Medley 
tre, which is having such an extraordi- 
ary run, now in full swing as it were, which 
must be seen by all strangers as of course. It 
is the startling, transpontine, powerful, thril- 


ling, horror-stuffed melodrame of The Fugi- 
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Quorn Mrs. Borum, addressing me the 
other day, (1 beg to observe that I am also 
a “Mrs.”), “You must have been dead of 
ennui, my dear, in that atrociously slow place, 
with nothing whatever going on.” 
| This almost made me angry. For, while 
|I should despise myself if I could depreciate 
the happy time I have had, since the happy 
marriage, which elevated (?) me to that world 
'in which the fashionable Mrs, Borum shines ; 
| still, I hope I know, in a very quiet way, that 
the pith of my happiness does not consist in 
what that brilliant lady most values. Can I 
| be so ungrateful towards the cheerful, hard- 
working days, at dear old Fowley, when I was 
‘a shy little nobody, only the mistress of the 

National School, struggling with and mening 
the rough boys and girls in the village, an 
looking up to my husvand—now so dear and 
familiar—as the stateliest, and most unap- 
proachable gentlemen that ever lived in a 
Hall! Can I so far forget those times as to 
say, there was “nothing going on!” There 
were human creatures going on. Children 
going on, Work going on. As to ennui, that 
is quite Mrs. Borum’s affair. It is the weight 
We never heard of such a thing 


| of her life. 
at Fowley. 
| I love to think of those dear old days, so 
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hazy now, although it is only a year ago that 
I left Fowley. What would Mrs. Borum | 
have thought of the Misses Fawkes, and the | 


Gummups? Good gracious, I tremble—or | 
ought to tremble—at the notion of Mrs. 
Borum’s being required to think about them | 
at all, I suppose they could not, on any) 
terms, be considered as belonging to Society ; | 
yet, what a bright little change it was for) 
me, after a hard day’s work, to go and take | 
a eup of tea with the Misses Fawkes. Miss 
Jemima was the elder. She possessed a 
bass voice, a beard, and a very docile nature. 
Miss Martha, the younger, was small, fair, 
delicate, and sometimes a little exacting ; 
but Miss Jemima was always willing she 
should have her way in everything. How) 
pleasant to pass through the village at dusk, | 
in a perfect shower of “Good-night, Miss,” | 
to notice how cheery those greetings were, | 
and how they gradually grew rarer and more | 
solemn the harther I got into the dark lane, 
Then, at a sudden turning, to see the rich 
red firelight gleaming from the parlour-| 
window at my dear Miss Fawkes’s, and to 
know it was because I was expected ; for) 
they had a pretty, hospitable custom of never | 
shutting their shutters until their guests 
arrived, but letting the noble light laugh out, | 
and beckon you on as soon as you could see 
the house. 

When Jane had shown me in, what a 
stately reception followed while she hastened | 
to close the shutters, and make the little 
room more cheerful than before, if possible. 
What a funny little room it was! How diffi- 
cult to steer in! But I knew it by heart. I 
knew which of the chairs you might not sit 
down in, because they had only two legs— 
how if you gave the slightest touch to the 
flapped-table against the wall, its principal 
ornament, the green tea-tray covered with 

rrots, slipped, and swept off the family) 

ible, with all the strange crystals and shells, 
in one ruinous crash. I knew the square 
piano, too, which made my heart leap the 
tirst time I saw it—for I had not touched one | 
since I was twelve years old—and which 
was guiltless of any musical capacity. It) 
was there they kept their old letters, and 
their mother’s wedding pin-cushion, with the | 
appropriate sentiment in pins which had 
never been disturbed. We were very slow 
at tea, taking surreptitious bites and sips, for 
it was etiquette to consume the meal as mys- 
teriously as possible. After tea, we generally | 
chatted over our work ; but sometimes, to my 
great horror, cards were suggested—and when 
suggested I knew they were inevitable, for 
all details had been arranged the day before. 
My objection to cords is not the uszal| 
aversion to gambling, for we never played| 
for money, but I noted at Fowley that no 
nature was proof against their degrading in- 
fluence. I saw otherwise noble and amiable 
creatures exhibit meannesses and ill-temper 
in the excitement of the game, which it was 
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@ pain to witness, It was nothing short of 
frightful to see those mildest of beings, and 
most loving of sisters—the Misses Fawkes— 
grow malignant towards each other, and 
really look dreadful, when a large vein iy 
their foreheads—which was exactly the same 
in each—used to swell up, and threaten te 
burst the narrow fillet of black velvet with 
which they were wont to bind their brows, 
Doubtless, I am only preserved from the 
same moral downfall by my perfect in- 
ability to take any interest in the game, or 
to ward off a certain intolerable sleepiness 


which sets in after the first five minutes, | 
When these evil passions had sufficiently | 


subsided for the usual affectionate leave 
taking, their natural goodness would gush 
forth in profuse offers of shawls and 

pers, always ending in the admonition; 
“Now do take care of yourself, my dear, 
Consider her lone state, Jemima !” 

Vulgar as Mrs. Borum would pronounce 
all this to be, the Gummups were still plainer 
folk. 

I don’t know why Mrs. Gummup’s garden 
was a drying-ground planted with line-posts, 
She did not take in washing. Only mangling, 
(Forgive her, Mrs, Borum!) Perhaps it was 


a sign of former prosperous occupation, She | 


had always lived in her present poor little 
house, which looked as if it had grown old 
with her, and would crumble down on the da 
its lively old mistress died. She had h 

fourteen children, “ an’ all alive and kickin’” 
she would say, although as far as my ex- 
perience went, they pursued that lively 
occupation anywhere but in her neighbour- 
hood, for they were never seen at Fowley, 
Poor old couple! To think of the swarm 
of life Mr. and Mrs. Gummup must have 


lived in before their children left them, and | 
now they were so very lonely, and so very | 


old. 
They had a portrait of one daughter—aa 
uncomfortable work of art, from its peculiar 
perspective treatment, which gave an impres- 
sion that everything was slipping out. This 
daughter had married well, was gorgeously 
dressed, and was represented as what I cam 
not otherwise describe than sitting tip-toe, 80 
surprisingly perpendicular was the position of 
her feet; the floor, on its way up to support 


the back legs of her chair, obligingly touched } 


her elevated heels, and gave them that — 


out appearance, characteristic of the who 


She sat in dignified idleness, but there was@ | 
bird’s-eye view of a table like a target, om | 


which were arrayed extensive preparations for 
industry, in the shape of a red morocco work- 
box, scissors, thimble, &c.—all slipping off 
The only benefit which Mrs, Gummup he 

received from this affluent lady, was this pie 
ture, which my old friend—who is given @ 
speaking mystically—told me was the “very 
moral of her.” There was another daughter, 
about whom there was a story which 1 wa 
never sufficiently clear-headed to understand. 


{Conducted by 
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LL 


There was clean linen from the wash in 


jt, an illness, and somebody who fetched a 
gab for somebody, with some inexplicable 
jntention of running away from somewhere 
and going somewhere else. Mrs. Gummu 

jad an unfortunate married daughter, wit 

whom she appeared to be more intimute. 
Her husband was a most imperfect crea- 
ture. I never knew what was the nature 
of his offences, but he once did something, 
| for which a friend learned in the law, 
| told her (according to Mrs. Gummup) that 
| she “might take him up as a baggabun.” 
This advautage over the bad husband greatly 
| delighted Mrs.Gummup. She repeated it 
| frequently, and always ehuckled at the 


a. 

| ‘This was all I knew of the family except 
| Mr. Gummup, who could searcely be called a 
| member of society, so unobtrusive was the 
he played. He was very old, and very 
| feeble, and I should say was a machine re- 
| quiring to be wound up before he would go at 
1. In this wise :—that he never undertook 


perthing of his own accord, but was obliged | 
| to 


| set agoing by Mrs. Gummup; and then 
| he eres to have no power of leaving off, 
until 


| spent the main part of his existence—and 
hook him to the handle of the said machine, 
giving both it and Mr, Gummup a turn 
ortwo. This would set him going; and he 
would continue to grind until Mrs. Gummup 
whooked him. In the same way, if the 
poker were put into his hand, he would 
| poke the fire in the most infatuated manner 
until disarmed. Unlike his wife, he was very 
silent. The only occasions on which I heard 
him speak, were when I found him sitting 


| alone. My arrival seemed to be a signal for | 
him to begin a series of painful cries of | 
“Sal!” which appeared to proceed from, and | 


| affect him strongly in, the calves of the legs. 
Sal was Mrs. Gummup. On sunny mornings 
Mr, Gummup was generally to be seen cling- 
| ing to a line-post to which Mrs. Gummup had 
attached him for the purpose of airing, and 


his appearance at those seasons suggested the | 


| idea that he had been accidentally overlooked 
wag and left out all night. Not that 
| Mrs. Gummup could have committed such a 
piece of neglect, though. Almost as old and 
| Weak as he, she always contrived to find 
sufficient strength to tend this poor fading 
man. And that is the only way in 
| which I can explain her unceasing cheerful- 
| Ress, poor and desolate as she was. 
was never bored, my fashionable friend ! 


As long as there was an object for her| 
spirit of devotion to pour itself out upon—| 


a excuse for her ever-busy little trotting 
| sbout—Mrs. Gummup could find a cheery 

interest in life. ‘That removed, the simple 
eld soul would lie down to rest beside this 


claim on her care, unable to live a! 
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rs, Gummup stopped him, She would | 
| put linen into the mangle, then fetch him| 
| out of his chair by the fire—in which he| 





She | 
| Even the sly touters, who pull out of their 
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| single day for herself alone. She had some 


secret to sustain her, that Mrs, Borum has 
never found. 


MURILLO AND HIS PICTURE 
CHILDREN, 


We are going to the Merced, once a con- 
vent, now the picture museum of Seville, 
We, that is, I, egomet, and Herr Schwartz- 
enlicht, who is, I believe, an agent of some 
National Gallery or other ; a German gentle- 
man, as I soon find out, very blind to the 
nature and beauty of art, but with a lynx- 
eye for the oils and varnishes such and such 
a painter used, or abused. He will tell you, 
on the smallest provocation, everyting you do 
note want to know: on how many inch 
thick oak pannel Da Vinci painted; and how 
many yards long Gainsborough’s brushes 
were. If you are pleased with the Titan- 
strength of a Zurburan, he tells you that 
there is a dreadful want of balance in the 
second finger of the left hand: if you stop to 
admire Murillo’s harmonious depth, he 
desires you to observe that the painter could 
never get real tone, and that his motives are 
never ideal, I turn with unpedantic desire 
to enjoy the reds and browns of the Anda- 
lucian school, its skilful drapery, swan- 
breasted clouds, stern ascetic sierras, lavish 
flowers, and, above all, its serious religious 
feeling. Seeing my German friend, at the 
very first sniff of the picture gallery, put on 
a grand, patronising, and encouraging air, 
stroke his Judas beard, visibly swell and be- 
come larger and higher, with the intense de- 
sire of imparting information to a zealous but 
ignorant pieture-seeker, 1 contrive to shunt 
off down a siding, leaving him for « time 
entangled with the curator, thirsty for shil- 
lings, and pursue my own way, fancy free, 
I obstinately examine everything he — 
and keep my back eee turned to him ; 
for, of all bores, a learned bore, and “an 
authority,” is the most intolerable; and I 
trace my devious way uP and down the lofty, 
bare, dreary room, once, I suppose, the cha 
of the convent, the east end being elevated 
and approached by steps, serving now, not 
unfitly in the eyes of art-votaries, as the 
altar-piece. Hence, aes lonely church- 
yard cloister—hard, rude, bare, trellised, and 
tapestried with trailing flowers—we mount to 
the refectory and the long tiled corridors, 
that once led to the dormitories where monks 
dreamed of the world they had left. . 1 seem 
to be wandering over the house of a painter 
newly dead, examining his masterpieces. 


sleeves daubs of copies and sham originals, 
do not thoroughly awake me. 

Spanish art was born in a convent cell, 
bare and stony ; and cradled, either in the 
squalid market-place (where the brown gipsy 


children sleep under the green melon moun- 


tains) or at the black stump of the charcouled 
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stake. It was not a prancing, can-clinking 
creature, like Dutch art; nor a naked giant, 
chained with flowers, like Flemish after 
Rubens; nor a saintly Madonna contem- 
plating votary, like Italian art ; nor an opera 
fan-painting posture-maker, like French. No, 
it was a wrung, withered bigot, wrapped in 
brown sackcloth, girt with a Jew-strangling 
cord hid in a cavern of a cowl, next on its 
horny camel’s knees before a bleeding image 
crowned with thorns, and above the thorns 
starry glory. Beat its skeleton breast bloody ; 
tore its priestly ring of grey hair; kissed 
sculls, and lashed itself with thorny thongs. 
It was essentially a slave of the church and 


of the court in Spain; the twin upholders of 
bodily and spiritual slavery. If it sneered at | 
a ruddled court lady, it was whipped into the | 


Inquisition; if it smashed up with a mallet 
the Virgin’s image, whose price the mean 
noble haggled at with the proud sculptor 
and painter, there was the same certain 
terminus of independence, or rebellion : the 
Inquisition. If the man with the pallet 
shield, blazoned and ringed with colour, re- 
fused to paint an insolent grandee: the In- 

uisition. If he painted too crude, or not 

attering enough, or too strong: always the 
Inquisition. No wonder that Spanish art 
grew 7 
no sunshine on his face, and the red reflection 
of the Inferno ever shining in his cruel, yet 
frightened eyes. No wonder, as the snakes 
round Leonardo’s Medusa, its background 
darkness teemed with threatening awful 
shadows, breathed up from Tophet. ° 

No wonder that I longed to get away 
from the ghastly Saint Jerome of Torrigiano, 


at the Seville Museum, who has been for two | 
centuries beating his bony breast to a pulp) 
with a round paving-stone ; or Saint Dominic, | 
opposite, who, having torn his back to a red-| 


currant jelly, is left like an angry school- 
master with only the stump of the scourge 
in his hand. Fortunately for me, as I stand 
in the long hall of the Museo, once a convent, 


aping at these austerities of fire-lighting | 


aith, it suddenly strikes me that Saint 
Jerome looks exactly, as some traveller used 
to say, like a man preparing for his cast at 
skittles ; and Saint Dominic like a rival 
player, shaking his fist from over the bowling 
alley, and challenging him to come on like 
aman. Having discovered this bit of rough 
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a monkish, dusty-faced fakir, with | 


(Conducted by 


of this and other information, I am alwayy 
| expected to solemnly bow to the mechanical 
insolent wretch thirsting for my shillings, ] 
| soon see that if the curator has one prejudices 
in the world, it is for these Murillos he 
| his shillings by showing. He has a peel 

| way of snubbingly pointing at them with hig | 
|chin, and patronisingly alluding to their | 
merits, that, as a personal friend and lover of | 
| Murillo, exasperates me. But what is there | 
todo? I could not flatten his bump of self. | 
esteem even by a three weeks’ beating. 

But, before I begin my ramble through | 
the old deserted convent—the choicest nest | 
of Murillos in the world (at least, his reli. | 
| gious pictures, for his children have wan- 
dered away from the earth hovels of | 
Seville)—I must recall the chief Spanish 
painters as they struck my dull eyes collec. 
| tively in the various Spanish galleries. Let | 
me begin with Velasquez—Don Rodriguez | 
de Silva y Velasquez—born in this very city, 
that, if I were a Moorish king, I would at 
once go and bombard with oranges till it 
surrendered; black-eyed beauties, church 
plate, and all. Let me take this handsome 
son of the Portuguese exile lawyer, the 
pupil of the fiery, dashing Herrera, who 
was born in the very year Vandyck opened | 
his eyes in half-Spanish Antwerp. Was 
it not this very day I saw his portrait, 
in his tight doublet, plain white collar, 
buckled belt and dagger, with the cele- 
brated cross (hanging by a gold cord to 
his neck) that the Spanish king admiringly | 
added to the portrait of himself, the bushy- 
haired, gipsy, swarth man had newly painted, 
There he is with his short, stubby brushes, 
his stately maul-stick, and bag-shaped pallet. 
There he is, with his waving moustachios 
sweeping almost up to his eyes, his fine oval 
face, and swelling bumped-out brow. Have 
I not seen all the rustic drinkers, and rouged | 
Infantas, and sturdy Dons, and boy horse- 
men, and young queen-wives, he ever painted, 
and know their dark charm and the Spanish 
magic of their strong grace ? 

And then there is Zurburan, whose majestic 
Saint Peter—a divine anger on his swollen, 
prophetic brow—quite knocked me back- 
wards, when I suddenly came on it yesterday 
in a side chapel in the murky cathedral of | 
Seville ; and Cano, and Roelos, and Pacheco, | 





| Can I recapitulate them all ? 
humour about the two saints, I instantly | 


Herr Schwartzenlicht, the travelling agent | 


break into a merry laugh, harmiess enough,| of some National Gallery or other, who | 


but highly offensive to the irritable and sore 
pride of the curator, whom I have to pay 
two tas to for worrying at my elbow, 
and dogging me with ridiculous comments on 
the pictures, and at whose attention and 
condescension in taking my money I am 
brutal enough not to be grateful, having once 
ascertained that the Murillo pictures are 
all marked with a pink ticket and num- 
ber in the corner, and the grand, gloomy 


| Zurburans with a green one. At the receipt 


‘has been for some minutes grubbing on his | 
| knees, smelling at the right-hand corner 

of the Saint Thomas of Villanueva, suddenly | 
rises, and pronounces, in an oracular voice, | 
that the third toe on the left foot of the | 
brown beggar with a bandage round his | 
head is decidedly “out of keeping.” Now, | 
the peculiarity of Herr Schwartzenlicht is a | 
love, which he shares with several others | 
of his unbiasable craft—that of flourish | 
‘ing perpetually, like the glittering swords | 
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of a juggler, phrases such as “lofty in 
feeling,” “good motive,” “subdued tone,” 
“want of balance ;” conventional phrases 
which I have generally found, though much 
used by dealers and other destroyers and 
manufacturers, to take the place of sense, 
Now he springs at the hapless picture, rubs 
his nose against it (to test, I suppose, the 
texture), makes a leap back, rolls his hand 
into the shape of a spy-glass, smiles, and then 
all at once turns away disgusted, exclaiming, 
“Harmoniously broken tones: but the execu- 
tion note—no ; note plastic anofe !” 

I look at the picture, but not quite know- 
ing what the German critic means by plastic, 
or what broken tones are in a picture that 
seems an emanation—not a building up of 
slow thought and hand labour, I turn from 
the Herr—who is absorbed now in what he 
calls the “broad and solid execution” of a 
grim black-visaged saint by Clavijo—to the 
wonderful napkin-picture, a little square 
Virgin and Child, called by the Sevillans 
La Servituers, because it was painted by 
Murillo for a cook or servitor of the Capucin 
convent, who had been attentive to him at 
the refectory-table, and who begged a keep- 
sake of him at parting. 

“Tt is in 


Schwartzenlicht, jealous of my praise of the| 
divine mother and the happy crowing child | 
struggling on her lap, as if longing to be petted 


by the painter, just as the model-child probably 
did as the dark keen-eyed man eyed its little 
kicking limbs, and struck them in on the nap- 
kin. “Too realistic,” says Schwartzenlicht, 
making a face at the picture ; “of too predo- 
minant a hot tone—quite fiery in the browns,” 

It certainly is a little hot, and Murillo has 
used, perhaps from haste or the mannerism 
of the moment, too much of that brown which 
the Andalusian painters, then and now, manu- 
facture by burning the bones saved from the 
olla, just as the Valencian school imitate the 
patho of their mulberry-gardens, But, then, 
who but a pedant could avoid being charmed 
with the sweet temper and divine suavity of 
the expression, the homeliness and yet the 
religion of the whole scene ? 

“The flesh tones too red !” shouts Schwartz- 
enlicht, storming about before the picture. 


| “Mein Gott! you should see Cornalioose— 
| that, sapperment! vos a bainter 


Leaving him busy taking notes of “A Dead 


| Christ,” with corpse face and grinning yellow 


teeth, showing through the mirk midnight of 


| @ more than Caravaggio horror, I roam 


on to the nosegay of pictures of this com- 


| Pound of Greuze and Raphael, this last 
| Teligious painter of Europe, passing through 


grades of Murillo’s three manners—the 
Frio (cold), the Calido (hot), and the Vapo- 
oso, or vaporous. Presently I and Chiaro- 
seuro, as I call the German, will go on to the 
Caridad, or hospital alms-house, out on the 
walls near the river to see the great Seville 
painter’s great pictures—* The Thirst” and 
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is second manner!” roars| 
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“The Loaves and Fishes,” all but the two 
little panels of Saint John and the Infant 
Saviour, left by the French robber, Soult, of 
the eleven great pictures painted for the 
chapel, by Murillo. 

I am entranced as I look on the “Saint 
Felix de Cantalicio,” a vaporoso picture— 
Schwartzenlicht, breaking out every now 
and then with phrases such as “full and 
marrowy execution,” “harmonious tone,” 
“speaking action; ” alternating with a hail- 
storm of critical abuse, as “ bad in motive,” 
“no silvery tones,” “no juiciness ;” so that 
you really do not know at first whether he is 
talking of a pudding, a piece of plate, the 
coachman who drove us from the hotel, or a 
currant-pie. 

This, Saint Felix, the Spaniards say, was 
painted with milk and blood, “con leche y 
sangre ;” if you prick it, it would bleed ; 
the child has fed on roses. The old saint, if 
I remember right, is on his knees to the 
little unconscious child, who is innocent and 
playful as any little bantling can be. And 
while the little creature, about whom there is 
an air of divinity and command, expressed, 
we know not how, is painted with such 
evident tenderness and love, the aged saint, 
whose flesh is sunk and ribbed and grey, isa 
model of intellectual, worn old age. The 
features, though wrung and storm-beaten, 
| are most refined and beautiful—good for such 
a man have been tlie warm summer twilight 
spent in the cell, and the pacings in violet- 
scented convent-gardens. We take this as the 
type of the good and intellectual monk. This 
vaporous, melting manner of Murillo he took 
up late in life : just before his fatal fall from 
the scaffold, when he was hurried by want of 
time, and was induced to imitate. 

I admire Murillo’s two Spanish maidens, 
Saints Justina and Rufina, the guardian saints 
| of the Giralda, standing at either side. They 
are merely those clear, brown-faced, black- 
haired girls you still see in the Seville streets, 
or nursing children at hotel-windows with 
red roses stuck coquettishly over their left 
ears. The pipkins, green and buff, lying at 
their feet, show they were potters’ daughters, 
They are perfectly painted with clean, gritty, 
creamy texture, a sharp cut shadows. 

Except as a picture of two pretty peasant- 
girls, this work had no interest for me; but 
my German backer-up told me (he never 
cares about subjects) that it was a grand 
Calido, forcible yet tender, and Mein Gott, 
vary, vary (he shook his fore-finger before his 
nose to express the subtle meaning of this)— 
blank. There certainly never was a painter 
who, without much imagination and telling no 
story, could yet vision his eyes with such pure 
love, and make lips so parting with words of 
prayer as Murillo. 

On I went through the Murillo room, 
leaving my critical friend to revel in seas of 
Polancos, Valdez Reals, Varelas, Vasquez, 
and other unknown nonentities, including the 
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(Conducted by 


rather hopeless Juan de Castillo, Murillo’s | school removed to Cadiz, he had to stroll / 


master, who, compared to Ghirlandajo, the 
goldsmith painter, who taught Michael Angelo 
or Peragino, who taught Raphael, is, as I 
heard a jocose English traveller eolloquially 
observe—“ A pre ba’porth of cheese.” 
Leaving all sorts of gloomy pictures un- 
noticed behind me, I soon learned to see the 
thoughtful yet happy innocence of Murillo’s 
virgins, though T thought the golden, per- 
petual sunlight of the “napkin” picture, 
rather too much of a hot chestnut tone of 
brown; but I suppose, to the end of time, 
lovers will call red hair auburn and golden, 
and one cannot be severe on a critic who 
suffers from a short delirium of good-nature. 
For my part I prefer the little picture, 
(though it is an allegory) which I saw yester- 
y over the altar of the small chapel, of the 
Guardian Angel, in the dim cathedral of 
Seville. The angel, ina yellow girt-up robe 
and purple mantle, points to Heaven with 
one hand ; and, with the other, leads on a little 
lively, tripping, yet sturdy child—emblem of 
the human soul. I was walking round the 
little episcopal dens of chapels, reading the 


frontispiece pictures that are panelled above | 


their entrances, when I saw this divine picture. 
Now the pam where a covey of thirty- 
three cherubims, who continually keep flyin. 
probably because they are unable to sit, oo 
who shower down on Saint Francis the red 
and white roses, picked from the briars with 


which he has been scourging himself, I have 


never seen ; nor have I the picture of the 
child telling Saint Augustine that he will no 
more explain the mystery of the Trinity than 
he could put the sea into a finger-hole in the 
sand-pit ; but I never hope to see a finer 
icture than the Charity of the Thomas of 
illanueva—the pearl of the gallery—the 
most ambitious and inventive in composition, 
the most refined and varied in expression. 
which Murillo used to call fondlingly, “Su 
lienzo (his own picture).” It is merely the 
Saint in sharp white mitre and black robes 
stooping at the door of his cathedral distri- 
buting alms to a crowd of Spanish beggars. 
It took Bartholomew Stephen Murillo a 
long life, with his black cataract of hair 
streaming down from his broad full forehead 
over his shoulders, before he could paint 
these lean-limbed bandaged Sevillian beggars 
so well. He could not have quite done this 
painted argument for Charity when for 
covering his school-books with saints and 
virgins, he was sent to his kinsman, Juan del 
Castello, to look at art afar off, while rinsing 
brushes and grinding colours. He appears 
here grown somewhat, since by the red 
brasier in winter, or under the court-yard 
awning in summer, he copied Torrigiano’s 
Mano de la Teta, or stripped his brown arms 
that his fellow-students might copy them in 
coajunction with pots and pans, melons and 
peaches, quails and herons, He has grown 
since, with a burning brow, when his master’s 





about in the Thursday markets, amid stale 
fish, fruit, old iron, and pottery with mule- 
teers, gipsies, and mendicant friars to sell 
his cheap daubs of Saint Onophrius, Saint 
Christophers, our Lady of Carmels, to captains 
of ships and South American exporters, 
Think of the poor painter, now an orphan, 
starting to Madrid on foot to petition the 
court painter Velasquez to help him on the 
road to Rome, whither he is never destined 
to go. Now we see why he, who sometimes 
painted an archangel playing the fiddle to Saint 
Francis, San Diego blessing a basin of soup, 
and the soul of that villain Philip the Second 
ascending to heaven in a globe of fire, loved 
these naked cripples that he has here strewn 
round the gentle prelate with the starched 
mitre,and we see where he sat to notice that 
happy knavish beggar-boy, not much warped 
from his first innocence, who runs to his care- 
worn mother to show her the maravedi which | 
the good almoner has put into his hand. 

And that this is one of the old market- 
place recollections we know, because the 
original sketch of the same good Archbishop 
of Valencia dividing his clothes among some 
poor children, was actually picked up at the 
Seville Feria by an English collector. Murillo 
was not an imaginative man, and his real 
subjects are simply street children, virgins, 
and saints. Of art-learning he had little; but 
he had what no academy can give—heart. 
He painted from that, and not from his | 
head, Of head painters we know many ; bub 
only one heart painter. | 

ow deliciously the rosy flesh of the | 

children contrasts with the soft ascetic dark- | 
ness of the prelate’s robes and the rich trans- | 
parent browns, deep without being clotty or | 
glutinous of the background, What a bright | 
serene nature shines through this picture 
that preaches so loudly of charity ! urill 
himself a father, loved to paint the Child | 
Saviour in conjunction with thin-faced saints, | 
who have shut themselves out from so large | 
a branch of sympathy with the world a | 

ternity implies; for, in this same room he | 
1as twice painted Saint, Anthony and the | 
Infant Jesus; in one picture standing; in 
another, sitting on the open folio which the | 
unhappy hermit, who needed the purging of 
so much temptation, has lately been anno 
tating. Murillo has achieved the difficult ! 
task of making the Infant Saviour beam | 
with a divine intelligence and yet a perfect | 
child. Whether painting the angels, cookin 
the Franciscan’s dinner, the good Queen 0 
Hungary healing the celebrated seald-head, 
or the jar of white lilies in the Saint Anthony | 
picture that church-going sparrows have been | 
known to peck at, Murillo never painted 
children more beautiful than these. The only 
excuse for Mr. Ruskin’s sneer at the low 
vice and dusty feet of Murillo’s beggar boy’ 
is, that he bas never been to Spain and seeB 
any Murillos that are worth seeing. 
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—————— 


I must not recapitulate all the charms of 


the picture of San Augustin, Saint Joseph, or | 
the Dead Christ, or I shall be thought a 

eater bore than Schwartzenlicht, who, 
is bound by rule not to agree in admiring 
any painter till he is deed, and safely 
beyond the reach of envy,—out of the 
hearing of damning biographies and eontra- 
i dictory eulogies. Else should I like to 
| learnedly inflict on you the beauties of that | 
; best Concepcion (for Murillo is called par | 

excellence, “the painter of conceptions”) ; the | 
glory of that blue robe; the singularity of 
the crescent-moon the Virgin stands on ; the 
rapture of that burst of saffron sunrise that 
| brings out the — woman, with her | 
| arms meekly crossed upon her bosom, and 
her serene, adoring eyes turned exultingly 
| beavenward, It is the vision of a ehild- 
| betrothed, dead on the eve of marriage. 

And now, having seen the pictures in the 
old convent, we troll off with a guide—in | 
fact, our old friend Rose, who assures the | 
| “gentlemens” that if we give ourselves to 
| him, he would show us all the wonders of 
| the world for four dollars—to the Hospital 
| of the Brotherhood of the Charity, where 
| there are more Murillos, particularly that 
| truly Spanish picture, The Thiret. This 
building was revived in the seventeenth 
century, by Don Miguel Vicentolo, a knight 
of Calatrava, who was converted by a great 
light from heaven on his way, in a fit of 
| anger, to scold a toll-collector at the gates of 
Seville who had refused to let some hams of 
his pass. A few crowns left him by a beggar 
began the work, which is at once a soup-| 
| kitehen, a refuge for the houseless, an alms- | 
house, and a hospital. Murillo painted for 
the church of this hospice, at the instigation 
of his friend, the charitable Don, no fewer 
than eleven pictures. The ceiling is a forest 
oforiaments. The dome is like a gold eup 
hung up to serve as a bell. The altar is 
a = of twisted pillars and carving. The | 
pulpit is alittle gilt goblet, with a flower-| 
k base. The two great pictures of Murillo! 
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mother giving her youn and more hel 
less child to drink, and ee the elder 
Esau from the cup he so ravenously desires, 
Then there is the mounted boy, and there are 
the children holding up their pitchers intreat- 
tingly to be filled. ‘then come camels and 
taules, dogs and sheep, all parched and pining 
for the draught : and, in the distance, winding 
down among the rocks, more thirsty people 
and more thirsty animals. The miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes is as badly composed as 
its fellow is admirably put together (“ Quite 
cut in two,” grumbles Schwartzenlicht, de- 
lighted to find something to condemn, because 
praise is elevating another man, blame 
lowering another man) ; but still admirable 
for its old women, young women, and 
children. 

And while we look at these pictures in the 
silent church, some paupers, in their hospital 
dress, are playing dominoes with stolid eager- 
ness on a bench in the porch, and the sister 
of charity in the blue robe and white 
starched cowl, who has silently led us into 
the chapel, is praying on her knees beside 
the pulpit, the round ebony beads running 
through her thin fingers, as, with rapt eyes 
she stares vacantly at the curious carved 
and coloured Crucifixion which forms the 
altarpiece, And now that we have seen the 
two little panels of Our Saviour and Saint 
John, and the carrion bishop in his eloth of 
gold, which Murillo said to the arrogant 
painter Valdez Real requires you to hold 
your nose as you look at it, we snateh one 
glimpse at the midnight view of the angel 
helping San Juan de Dios to carry a sick 
man on his shoulders. The good woman rises, 
slips the key from her belt, receives our fee 
with a silent bend of the head—as much as 
to say, He who giveth to the poor, lendeth to 
the Lord—and lets us out once more into the 
quiet cloister. 

1 feel better that night as I sit in my red- 
tiled bedroom at the hotel, and read at my 
little iron table slabbed with marble, thinking 
of the gentle, generous painter of Seville— 


| still hang facing each other with quiet the alms-giving, heaven-taught painter of 
critical approval under the cornices and win-| heavenly things, of whom it was reeorded as 
dow beneath the dome, and above the side|the noblest eulogy upon his tombstone (long 
chapel ; where priests all day bow and kneel.| since ground to pieces by the ponderous 
They are sketchy, low-toned pictures, not| wheels of bullying French cannon) that he 
very luminous or brilliant, but full of nature | ever lived as if about to die. 
and of the thirsty passion of a hot, drouthy |; ————— 
country. The huge brown rock divides the 
“Sed” picture in two. Moses, in a violet 
robe, thanks the Almighty for the copious i 
torrent splashing down its music-water|) War do men become chimney-sweeps; 
among the fifteen bystanders, among whom is| dust-contractors; sausage-makers; meat- 
Aaron — yet amazed. Those sixteen| salesmen; and soap-manufacturers? Why 
jars an 
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pans show a passionate thirst of 'do men in large orchestras play upon kettle- 


which Englishmen have only read—thirst | drums, cymbals, trombones, and a 
e a lust and desire, which destroys,instead of choosing violins, flutes, 

even a mother’s affection. 
ing out a jug, and straining back her ; 


There is a mother} clarinets? I cannot make it out. 


to keep the child in her arms from the a 
coveted treasure. There is a less suffering! I awoke one morning, and found myself 
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a man of pr pow A man of eet 
There is a bitter mockery concealed in 
those words. My uncle had died suddenly, 
without a will, and I was his heir. Heir to) 
what? Three distinct and gigantic nui- 
sances ;—a bone-boiling factory, a skin-drying 
settlement, and a patent manure depdt. ; 
Inscrutable fate! My mother on her death-| 
bed had exhorted me to be genteel ; she had | 
left me a genteel income ; aud I had lived a 
genteel life. It was all over now. At the| 
early age of twenty-five ; with the romantic 
name of Edwin Gazelle, 1 was sucked into 
the vortex of trade.—And such a trade! 


Ill, 


I went over my new possessions. It was| 
a hard, sad task. I saw in the distance a 
bleak, bare wharf, which they told me was 
mine; but, I did not venture personally to 
measure its extent. I saw several rotten-| 
looking barges lying off this wharf, and, in| 
them, several men, who seemed to be dancing 
and chirruping in the mud. They cheered 
me vigorously from the depths of their un-| 
wholesome craft; and I gave them beer. | 
They were happy ;—happier than their new 
master, who was obliged to conceal his con- 
flicting emotions. 

“Shall I put your name, sir, upon the 
barge?” asked my late uncle’s chief clerk, 
who was now my managing man. 

“ Not at present, Steevens,” I replied, with 
a shudder, “not at present. O, certainly not 
at present.” 

The next place to inspect was the skin- 

ing settlement; a Robinson Crusoe-like 
collection of huts that were built of twigs 
and branches. Here were hundreds of thin, 
flat, spectral forms of animals stretched upon 





(Conducted by 


“ Steevens,” I said, faintly, “where is the 
chief counting-house ?” 
“In the centre of the factory yard,” replied 
my managing man. 

“Then, Steevens,” I returned, holding my | 
scented handkerchief to my nose, “as 1 have | 
an appointment now, you shall bring the 
books and papers to my rooms at six o'clock | 
this evening.” 

At the time fixed he came, in company 
with one Mr. Nickel, a friend of mine of ex- | 
perienced business habits. We employed our- | 
selves till nearly midnight. The examination, | 
as far as I could make out, went to show | 
that the property, if rather repulsive, was 
decidedly lucrative. It was agreed that, to 
advertise it for sale, was worse than useless ; 
and, appointing my friend as general inspec- 
tor, to look after my interest, I accepted my 
destiny. From that hour I was a bone. 
boiler. 


IV. 


IT wap command of wealth, but I was 
not happy. Although I did not alter my 
style of living, I felt that I was no longer the 
same individual. I had bartered my souk 
for worldly goods, and the cold shadow of 


| the eternal factory was always darkening my 


heart. I still moved in the same circles as 
I had moved in before. I was still the same 
eligible single man. I was still five feet five 
inches in height; my appearance still preserved 
its pleasing, if not commanding expression; 
| and yet I was not happy. The name of bone- 
boiler was always hissing in my eara 
The horrid effluvium, which had always pre- | 
vented me from exploring my own premises, 
seemed to cling to my clothes, and exude 
| from the roots of my hair. 


the ground, and swinging upon strings over; I was now nervous and diffident ; for I was 
my head. A child’s frock and a few pairs of; moving in society under false pretences. 
socks were hung in the centre of these phan-| Carefully as I had maintained the secret of 
toms ; relieving the animal wilderness with| my connection with the repulsive factory, 
a little humanity. jand its very repulsive adjuncts, I could not 
“What is all this?” I asked of Steevens. | be certain that others had been equally dis- 
“These are your skins,” returned my creet, and, in every sly glance, every whisper, | 
managing man, |and every titter, I seemed to read the dis- 
“ And the clothes ?” | covery of my imposition. The blow might | 
“They belong to the keeper's children.” _| fall at avy instant, and I lived in dread. 
We left the place without examining fur- 
ther, although the patent manure dep6t was Ve 
at the back of these premises. The aspect! Irwas nearthe close of May, when I received 
was not cheering, and the smell was in-| my usual invitation for Mrs. Buckram’s se 
describable. |annual ball. I was supposed to be the same 
From the skin-yard we proceeded to the| young, idle lounger with expectations, a 
bone-boiling factory ;—the chief of my new| in chambers, as lwas some months before ; 
possessions. I had come into my property,| scores of such invitations came to me in the 
and I was compelled, in common decency, to| course of the year. L accepted this one gladly, 
go over it; but there are certain things that) for I knew that suz would be there: Emma | 
& man is not equal to, even when interest and| Sandford, Mrs. Buckram’s niece, and the 
curiosity prompt him to undertake the task.| fairest and sweetest of her sex. , 
The factory was large, busy, and situated! The night of the ball came, and with it 
near an important main road; and, at the/all that I had anticipated, even im my 
moment I approached it, the least endurable| fondest dreams. She was fairer and more 
part of its manufacturing process was in full amiable than ever, and she devoted so much 
operation, of her time to me in the dance, that most 





Charles Dickeus.} 
of the visitors thought we were engaged 
really, When nearly all the dancers were 
down in the supper-room, we found our- 
selves upon a balcony, looking into the} 
garden. My lips had long been struggling 
to disclose my love; and my honour told 
me that, at the same moment, I ought to| 
state fully and unhesitatingly who I was—| 
what I was. The situation in which we were | 
unexpectedly placed (was it quite unex-| 
pectedly 7) gave eloquence to my tongue: | 

“Miss Sandford —Emma—” I said, “1T) 
dare not speak to you upon a subject that is | 
weighing on my heart, until I have made a 
full and honourable disclosure. I am not—I 
am not what I seem!” 

* Good gracious ! ” 
| trembling Emma. 

“Yes,” I continued, “at the same moment 
in which I tell you that I love you, I tell you 
that I am—a bone-boiler ! ” 

She sank upon a rustic seat, but quickly 
recovered herself, 

“A bone-boiler?” she muttered in her) 
| sweetest tones, evidently relieved by finding 
| that I was not, as she had seemingly ex-) 

cted—a man of crime; “a _ bone-boiler, | 

win; and what is that?” 

Beautiful simplicity! Troublesome ques-| 
tion ! 

“Well, dearest,” I replied, getting more 
confident, now that Ihad made the revelation, 


gasped the blushing and | 
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obtrusive at the exact moment of my visit to 


Mr. Sandford, 

I went to the Downham Road, about mid- 
day, aud I was shown into Mr. Sandford’s 
study. There was one large French window 
which opened upon an extensive ornamental 
garden ; and, in the distance, just over the 
glass of a conservatory, I saw the two black, 
smoking chimueys of my bone-boiling works, 
Under any circumstances my errand was an 
excuse for nervousness, and my peculiar ad- 
jaceut property did not add to my calmness. 

In about five minutes, Mr. Sandford en- 
tered the apartment, very stiff and severe 
in his manner, as he motioned me to a 
seat, 


“Sir,” he said, “after the conference 


| between you and my daughter, which I in- 


terrupted last night, I am not altogether 
unaware of the object of your visit.. Take 


| a chair,” 


This opening was chilling, and calculated 


| to increase my trepidation. [ made no reply. 


“Sir,” he continued, in a severe tone, “ the 
first question which a parent very naturally 
puts to a gentleman in your position is, What 
are his means for supporting a‘ matrimonial 
establishment ? May put that question to 
you, Mr. Gaz—, Gaz—’ 

“ Mr, Gazelle,” I answered. 

“Mr, Gazelle ?” he inquired. 

I was about to reply to this very trou- 
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| I searcely know, as I go so seldom to the| blesome, but fully expected question, when 
works ; but they boil bones —” with fear and horror I observed a dense 
“Works? bones?” she interrupted, evi-! volume of smoke issuing from both my 
dently full of some sudden idea. “Speak, factory chimneys, and I was made pointully 
Edwin, tell me—where is this establishment | conscious, at the same moment, of a very 
—this factory ? you know what I mean.” | disagreeable, not to say sickening effluvium, 
“My property, Emma ?” | which floated towards us* over the garden 
“Yes.” | and through the open doors. I coughed and 
“ About three miles out of London, on the’ moved uneasily in my chair, while Mr, Sand- 
| Downham Road.” | ford lit several pastiles on the mantel-shelf, 
“Near the church ?” }and closed the garden window with a hasty 
“Near the church.” | bang. 
“Then we are lost !” “Go on,” he said, in an excited manner, 
“Lost ¢” |“goon; nothing but a Chancery injunction 
| “Yes, Edwin,” she returned, in sorrowful| will stop this. Night or day—it’s always the 
tones, “it is within a stone’s throw of my|same. My chrysanthemums withered with 
father’s freehold villa; and it is the one|smoke: my family poisoned with efflu- 
| Buisance which embitters his life.” vium —” : ‘ 
| What reply I might have made to thisI} “It’s very annoying,” I said, “ but — " 
can scarcely tell ; for, at that moment, Mr.| “It’s more than annoying, sir,” he in- 
dford, a stately man of severe aspect,|terrupted, “it’s illegal, sir. ‘They are bound 
| entered the balcony. | down never to boil bones when the wind is in 
“Emma!” he said, sternly to her, as he| the south, and I only ask you to look at that 
frowned at me, “ I have been searching for you| weathercock over the conservatory. Look at 
everywhere. Wish your aunt good-night.” |it carefully, sir: you may be useful as 


Ewma gave me onetender, sorrowful glance, | evidence,” 





and left the place followed by her father. 


VI. 


Tax next day was a busy one, at least for 
me, I wrote to my manager at the works to 
cease operations for several days, and he 
replied that this could not be done. He would! 
boil as little as possible ; but boilhe must. My) 

was to prevent the nuisance being very | 


“That, Mr. Sandford,” I said, with at- 
tempted firmness, “I am afraid can never 


“Sir?” he ejaculated, in astonishment. 

“The law of England, sir,” I remarked, 
“protects a man from incriminating himself.” 

“You ?” said Mr. Sandford, converting his 
brow into a tall note of interrogation. 

“Yes, sir, I am the proprietor of those 


} 
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| works,” I replied, with a nervous gulp : feel-| contempt I had met with. The smoke rose 
ing that all was over. higher and higher, and rolled in majestic 
it was now Mr. Sandford’s turn to be dis-| volumes of effluvium over my enemy’s villa, 
composed ; but he soon recovered himself. II was amply revenged; and, as the works 

“ And you come here, sir,” he said, red | became unbearable, I began to feel dizzy, and 
| with anger, “to ask my consent to my | turned my steps in the direction of home. 

daughter's union with an illegal and a 
| pestilential nuisance |” Viti. 
“Mr. Sandford,” I began to reply, depre-| Tur excitement had preyed upon my health, 
| catingly: /and I was not able to leave my residence 
“Go, sir,” he interrupted with irritating, | for several days. At the end of this time] 
though pathetic, dignity ; “go; you have) went once more into the world, and wandered 
polluted my home. You have made the ark | by a mysterious impulse towards the Down- 
| of my declining years unbearable ; but you! ham Road. I approached Mr. Sandford’s villa 
| shall not rob me of my child!” with no definite design. I had not determined 
“You decline my offer?” I inquired with | to call; but I was curious to see the place. A 
considerable spirit ; for I now felt indignant mild flavour of the works still hung over the 
and aroused. | neighbourhood ; and I judged, from this, that 
“Good morning, sir!” he said, with a| my instructions had not been neglected. When 
majestic wave of his hand, “Good morning!” |I reached the villa, my heart sunk within 
n the passage I came full in the arms of, me; for I found the shutters of every window 
my beloved and anxious Emma, who had closed, except those of the kitchen. A dread- 
| evidently been listening. ful thought suggested itself Could I have 
| “O Edwin,” she exclaimed, “is papa caused a death in the family ? 
indeed inexorable,—and are we to part! Regardless of everything, I hastily rang the 
thus 7?” /bell; and it was answered by an old char. 
I could not trust myself to speak ; but) woman. 
fled from the place. | “Ts she—is anyone dead?” I asked, 
breathlessly. 
val. “Lauk-a-daisy, sir,” she replied, “ you give 
Scarcety knowing what I did I rushed to' me quite a turn!” 
| the works. The men were all on duty, with! “Is anyone dead in this house?” I re 
| Steevens, the manager, and my friend, the | peated. 
| inspector. | “No, sir,” she replied, in a nervous man- 

“Boil!” I shouted, in my excitement. | ner. 

“ Boil like mad ! ” | “Why are the shutters closed, then ?” 

My two managers looked at each other,) “Well, sir, I don’t know who you may 
| and then looked at me; but they made no) be—” 
| remark, | “ Why are they closed ?” 

“Pile up,” I continued, “mountains high,| “Becos the fam’ly couldn’t stand them 
| and let no copper in the place be other than stinkin’ works, an’ they've gone out o’ town.” 
| a cauldron of bubbling stench.” | “Madman,” I muttered to myself; “I 
| ©You are aware, sir,” replied Steevens, | have driven them into exile.” 
| “that we are already threatened by the; I asked the old woman where they had 
| inhabitants with proceedings for creating a| gone; but, of course, she could not tell; for 
| nuisance ?”’ | the address, as usual, had been written on a 

“And especially by one Mr. Sandford,” | piece of paper which she had lost or mislaid. 

interrupted Mr. Nickel. | “It’s some town as begins with a P,” she 
| “Gentlemen!” I exclaimed, becoming | said. 

more excited on hearing the name of that| “There are five hundred such towns!” I 
| obdurate parent. “You are the managers | replied. 
| here; but I am the master. Boil, I say, to| 
| the utmost verge of your power !” Ix. 


The order was obeyed without further re-| 4 pay of misery and a night of restless- 
moustrance ; and, in half-an-hour the neigh- | ness were recompensed by an announcement 
itasteh... Weaoreae ete ns 

| sign? Ihardlyknew. Perhaps to storm my | Trt a» Ae 

| enemy into compliance? To reach him [|, Eowin G—z—1x.—The Chain Pier every morn- 
was compelled to annoy the innocent ; and, ig %t nine. The air on the Downs is bracing, " 
while I gloated in imagination over his suffer- . one for se es ~ oo a 
ings, I was guetaliy conscious that my own | “U" en 86 Rent, Fee 
Emma must be affected by the same poisonous | "“” ro} 
vapour. I read with eager and dazzled eyes, and I 

At this thought a momentary weakness|could not doubt that this paragraph was 
impelled me to stop the busy nuisance ; but I meant for me. The pointed mention of 

checked it at once, when 1 remembered the Chain Pier and the Downs, directed me 0 


————— 

















~~ 
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| gent for the ca 
| written in a strange hand, and directed to 
| me, arrived through the post. 
| were as follows :— 


Pause, and reflect. 
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Brighton ; and, rejecting the old woman’s 
i gatement that the town began with a P, I 


pared, at once, to start for that fashion- 


| able my rpl pag A few minutes before I 
? 


a letter without a signature, 


Its contents 


Beware of Mr. Sandford, who is nothing but a 


yespectable adventurer. Far from having any ob- 
| jection to your marriage with his daughter, he is) 
| gaily too anxious to bring about the match ; but, in 


gch a way that no questions shall be asked con- 
eming his child’s prospects or wedding portion. 
Your Wxiu-WisueEr. 


I treated this base missive with the con- 


aor it deserved. If it had contained any 
| tibel wv 


m her whom I was flying to meet, I 


| would have found out the writer at any cost; 
| but, as it merely confined itself to remarks 


upon her parent, [ put it in my pocket, and 
thought no more about it. In a few hours I 


| was at Brighton, gazing upon the sad sea 
waves, 


x. 
Tae afternoon and evening passed wearily 


| mough ; for she was not to be seen. I sought 
| her on the beach—the promenade—the 


Downs—and in the assembly rooms, but 


| without success. I felt that I was rash in 


betraying my arrival in places where I might 


| bediscovered by Mr. Sandford ; but I could 


not control my impatience until the morning. 
As dusk approached I gave up the search 
and settled _ an to a late and solitary dinner 
in the melancholy coffee-room of my hotel. 


| The cutlet was tough; the wine was hot 


and acid ; the waiter painfully obsequious ; a 





elock was ticking with maddening regularity, 


| and, a fellow-visitor, who ought to have been 
| sociable, was glaring at me ever and anon, 
_ from an opposite table. At times the thought 


came across me that I might have been 
deceived by the advertisement, and my only 
comfort was to stick it before me against 
end, and read it all through the 

At last the morning came, and, at the ap- 
— time, I hastened to the pier. The 

irection was right. I was not deceived, 
She stood before me, more lovely than ever, 
I asked, after the first salutations were over, 
at what hotel or lodging they were staying ; 
and was answered, “ At neither.” 

“Where then,” I inquired, perceiving some 


_ hesitation on the part of the lovely Emma, 


“if not at one ot these usual places ?” 
“At an uncle’s, Edwin,” she replied, in a 


| Sorrowful tone; “would that it had been 


otherwise.” 

“Tell me more, Emma,” I replied, “ for | 
there is something which you are concealing 
from me,” 


“It is a cousin, Edwin.” 
“A cousin, Emma ?” 


“Yes, 
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does nothing but smoke, play at billiards, 
and spend half his time in a yacht ; but he 
is no favourite of mine; and rather than 
marry him—” 

“Marry him, Emma! Surely your father 
can have no such design ?” 

“ It is too true, Edwin ; and, any day, I may 
be compelled to bid adieu to you for ever.” 

“This shall not be! Fly with me, Emma; 
—fly from this fashionable and detestable 
place.” 

“T cannot, Edwin. 
unless—” 

“Speak; I will take you anywhere; but 
fly, and fly at once.” 

“To my aunt. Buckram’s, then. She will 
do anything I ask her.” 


Where can I go?— 


In a few hours we had reached the desired 
haven in London; and the next morning saw 
us man and wife. 


xI, 


My honeymoon was not without its 
troubles, though my wife was not the cause 
of them. My friend, Mr. Nickel (whom I 
suspected of having written the anonymous 
letter), departed one morning from his post 
as my factory-inspector, with a considerable 
sum of money which he never accounted for, 
On the next day to the one on which he left 
the country, my father-in-law, Mr, Sandford, 
made his appearance; calling upon us sud- 
denly as we were seated at breakfast, 


“JT come here,” he said, “in no spirit of 


enmity. You have acted without my con- 
sent; but I freely forgive you. The portion 
I might have given my daughter, Emma, if 
the marriage had been couducted in the 
regular way, will now remain a secret until 
after my death. 

After we had thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and had wished him a life as long as 
Methuselah’s, he continued :— 

“TI am not surprised that your inspector, 
Mr. Nickel, betrayed his trust, and embez- 


.zled your property. I knew him some years 


ago, and I never had a favourable opinion of 
him.” 

“Ts it possible ?” I exclaimed. 

“You are young and inexperienced,” he 
continued ; “and f am aman of the world. 
Go and enjoy yourselves, while you can, and, 
repugnant as the bone-boiJing establishment 
is to me, I will look after your interests—as 
a father.” 

“ Mr, Sandford,” I replied, “I cannot allow 
this generous sacrifice, After all that you 
have said regarding this repulsive business—” 

“1 only do my duty,” he interrupted. “ One 
member of my family has already become 
your partwer for life. I propose to join the 
firm also. From thishour you will consider 
me your acting partner.” 


And he became a partner; I scarcely 





hy 


ay 


They call him refined: because he' know how. Sometimes I think of the anovy- 
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mous letter, and suspect his disinterested- 
ness; but one glance at my gentle and 
amiable wife reconciles me to all. 


— wen egeeeemnneas ~_ 


MICHELET AND INSECTS. 


Tue cries and the melodies of the winged 
world* do not prevent our overhearing the 
murmur of an infinite world of living crea- 
tures, who, although shrouded in shadow 
and silence, utter an energetic claim to our 
attention—a claim of appalling power, when 
we think of their odie Our collections 
contain about a hundred thousand species. 
But, if we think that every species of ac 
feeds at least three kinds of insects, we have, 
according to the number of known plants, 
three hundred and sixty thousand species of 
insects—every one, be it noted, of prodigious 
fecundity. Remember, besides, that every 
creature nourishes other creatures, on its 
surface, in its solid substance, or in its fluids; 
that every insect is a little world inhabited 
by insects, and that those again are tenanted 
by others. Nor is this all; in masses 
which we used to believe mineral and inor- 

anic, we are shown aunimalcules, of which 
it would take a thousand million to make 
a cubic inch ; and these, nevertheless, offer a 
rough sketch of an insect, and which would 
have a right to call themselves incipient 
insects, And their aggregate number? A 
portion of the Apennines is built up with 
them; their atoms have served to raise that 
enormous hump or hunchback of America 
called the Cordilleras. At this point we/| 
might suppose the review to be ended; yet| 
the molluscs which have fabricated such 
multitudes of islets in the South Seas, which 
literally pave (as the latest soundings inform 
us) the twelve hundred leagues of ocean 
which separate us from America—these mol- 
luses are qualified by several naturalists 
with the title of embryonic insects. So that 
their prolific tribes come as a sort of depend- 
ence on this superior people ; or, as we might | 
Bay, they are candidates for insect dignity. 

This is grand. Nevertheless, what binds 
us to the little world of birds, is not their 
music, nor even the spectacle of their sublime 
and buoyant mode of life. It is, that the| 
bird can understand us. We make with 
him an interchange of languages ; we speak 
for him, and he sings for us. But by what 
signs of intelligence can we contrive to open | 
any communication with the insect? Our| 
voice, our gestures, have no other effect on | 
him than to cause him to fly. There is no} 
look or speculation in his eyes; no move-| 
ment in his silent mask. His senses are of 
infinite subtlety, but are they similar to our| 
senses? He seems even to have senses 
apart, unknown in their nature, and, as yet, 
without name. He escapes our comprehen- 
sion ; nature has arranged so as to ignore his 





* See page 140 of the present volume. 


(Conducted by 
presence in respect to man. If she exhibits 
him for a moment during the season of love, 
she hides him for years in the murky earth 
or in the discreet bosom of timber-treesg, 
When found, canght, opened, dissected, and 
examined with the microscope, bit by bit, he 
remains for us an enigma still—an enigma 
which is anything but re-assuring, whose 
strangeness almost scandalises us, so com- 
pletely does it confound our received ideas, 
What can we say of a creature who breathes 
at the flank, through holes in his sides? Of 
a paradoxical walker who, contrary to usual 
custom, presents his back to the earth and 
his belly to the sky? In many things, the 
insect is a being turned upside down, or with 
the wrong side outwards, His minuteness ig 
another cause of our misconstruing his ways, 
Many an organ appears odd and menacin 
because our eyes are too feeble to see ont 
explain its structure and utility. Things 
imperfectly beheld cause uneasiness, like 
objects seen in the dark. Meanwhile, we 
kill him. He is so small, moreover, that in 
his case we fancy ourselves dispensed from 
acting with justice. A German dreamer 
thought to seal the insect’s fate by the 
dictum : God made the world, but the Devil 
made the insect. 

The poor creature, however, does not own 
himself beaten merely by an insulting speech, 
To the systems of the philosopher and the 
fright of the child (which are, perhaps, the 
same thing) he — pretty nearly as fol- 
lows: That, in the first place, justice is 
universal ; that stature has nothing to with 
right and wrong ; that, if it be possible to 
suppose right not to be equal, and that 
universal love can incline the scale, it would 
be in favour of the small and weak. He 
says that it would be absurd to judge him by 
his appearance ; to condemn organs whose 
use you are ignorant of; that the greater 
part of them are the apparatus necessary for 
special professious, the instruments of a hun- 
dred different trades ; and that he, the in- 
sect, is the grand destroyer and fabricator, 
the artisan par excellence, the active mecha- 
nician of life, Finally, he states (the claim 
will perhaps appear a little lofty), that, to 
judge by visible signs—namely, works and 
results—he of all living creatures is the one 
who loves the most. Love has given him 
wings, a marvellous iris of colouring, and 
even visible flame. Love is, for him, death 
either instantaneous or near at hand, together 
with an astonishing second-sight of maternity 
to afford to the orphan the most ingenious 
forms of protection. In short, this maternal 
genius is so highly developed that, surpassing 
and eclipsing the rare associations of birds 
and quadrupeds, it has made the insect the 
founder of republics and cities, ; 

The insect often inspires children with 
terror and an instinctive repugnance. But 
we are all children; and the philosopher 
himself, notwithstanding his attempts a+ ull- 
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versal sympathy, is subject to the same im-/| genus of insects which does not answer when 
pressions, The arsenal of extraordinary|summoned. Were a single species of ant to 
arms with which the insect is mostly fur-| turn defaulter, it would make a serious gap 
nished, appears a standing menace to man.|in the general economy of tropical countries. 


Living in the midst of struggle and conten-| Look at a deserted house or a neglected 


tion, it was absolutely necessary for the in- 
sect to come into the world armed cap-a-pié. 
Those of the tropics are often terrible to look 
at. Nevertheless, a considerable portion of 
these arms which frighten us—pincers, 
notched teeth, nippers, saws, —, hooks, 
augers, wire-drawers, and crushing-mills— 
their formidable portable armoury which 
makes them look fike old champions going | 
to the wars, are, upon careful inspection, | 
nothing but the peaceful tools which help) 
them to earn their livelihood. Only, in this| 
case, the artisan carries all he wants about | 
with him, He is the operative and the| 
machinery combined. What would be the 
aspect of human operatives, if they walked 
about always bristling with all the steel and 
brass which they are obliged to make use of 
in their daily labours? We should think} 
them monstrously strange creatures ; they | 
would frighten us. Under certain circum-| 
stances, it is true, the insect is a warrior, 
from the necessity of defence or of appetite ; 
but in general he is especially and above all| 
an artificer. There is scarcely a species 
which cannot be classed according to its art, 
and be ranged under the banner of some 
trade corporation. 





With insects, the mother mostly dies as| 


garden. In one year it will become rotten, 
old, and decrepit, through the invasion and 
the attacks of insects. The reasons of Provi- 
dence for such certain devastation are quite 
intelligible, if we reflect. In the absence of 
man, the insect takes his place, in order that, 
by passing through the grand crucible, every- 
thing may be renewed or purified. 

Insects are repugnant to us, they annoy 
us; sometimes they frighten us: but they 
do so exactly in proportion to our ignorance. 
Almost all of them, especially in temperate 
climes, are nevertheless completely inoffen- 
sive. We always regard the unknown with 
a suspicious eye. All the information we 
take the trouble to acquire respecting them, 
is simply to ascertain that we are able 
to kill them. Who has any pity for insects ? 
Gros, the painter, saw one of his pupils, 
a handsome, careless young fellow, enter 
his studio with a superb butterfly, re- 
cently caught and still flapping its wip 
pinned to his hat by way of ornament. The 
artist was indignant, and angrily exclaimed : 
“Ts that the feeling with which you regard 
beautiful things? You meet with a charm- 
ing creature enjoying itself in the sunshine, 
and you can find no other use to make of it 
than to crucify it and kill it barbarously ! 





soon as she has given birth to her progeny ;| Leave the house, and never return; never 


her grand affair, therefore, is to construct show yourselfin my presence again.” It is 
some well-contrived shelter where the little; more surprising to find an anatomist, a man 
foundling may be fed and securely cradled. | who has passed his life with a scalpel in his 
A work of such difficulty requires instru-| hand, Lyonnet to wit, expressing similar sen- 
ments which appear to us inexplicable. Many |timents, and that with respect to insects 
a tool which you might compare to the| which interest us the least. Lyonnet has 
poignard of the middle ages or to the per-| opened a new path to science by his laborious 
fidious arms of Italian assassins, is, on the | work on the caterpillar of the goat moth, in 
contrary, an instrument of maternal love.| which he has demonstrated that, in regard 
Besides, Nature is so far from sharing our | to its muscular system, the insect is identical 
prejudices, our disgusts, our childish tears,| with the superior animals. He congratulates 
that she appears to take particular care of | himself on having completed his task without 
the rodent insects, or the species which gnaw | having killed more than three individuals of 
and nibble, who are the horticulturist’s worst | the species he was investigating, 

enemies, but who render useful assistance in| Michelet and his wife first began to study 
maintaining the equilibrium of species and | insects seriously during a tour in Switzerland, 
in diminishing the incumbrance of vegetable|the country of Haller, Huber, and Bonnet, 
matter in certain climates. She is anxiously} Not content with collections, which show 
conservative of caterpillars, which we destroy.| only the outside of a creature, they deter- 
The processional caterpillars start on their | mined to inspect the internal organs by means 
pilgrimage clad in fur composed of bristling | of the scalpel and the microscope. For this, 





chevaux-de-frise, which overawes their ene- 
mies, until, transformed into moths, they flit 
about free and happy under the safeguard of 
the shades of night, Creatures thus privi- 
leged have evidently their work laid out for 
them to do, an important mission which 
renders them indispensable, and which makes 
them an essential element in the harmony of | 
the world. Suns are necessary, and so are 
ts. Order is great in the Milky Way, 
ut not less so in the hive. There is not a 


it was necessary to commit several murders, 
remorse at which tarnished their enjoyment 
of the magnificent scenery by which they 
were surrounded, The eternal hymn ut- 
tered by the monster mountains scarcely 
drowned the tragic drama of small sufferers, 
A fly hid the Alps from their view; the 
agony of a beetle, which was ten days in 
dying, veiled the glories of Mont Blanc ; the 
anatomy of an ant made them forget the 
Jungfrau. Never mind that; who can say 
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precisely what is great and what is little | 
All is great, all is important, all is equal in| 
the bosom of Nature and in the impartiality | 
of Universal Love. And where is this fact 
more perceptible than in the infinite com-| 
plexity of the tiny organie world which they 
were then considering? To gaze up at the | 
mountain top, or to look down upon the | 
creeping insect, was all one in point of wonder 
and admiration. 

Moreover, their system was never to pierce 
insects with a pin or other sharp instrument 
—a horrible torture, which never comes to 
an end. A month afterwards, or longer, you 
will see the wretched victims still writhing on 
their stake. Either inflicts a death which is 
generally rapid, and appears to be painless, 
Accordingly, they etherised their prisoner 
largely, In a moment, he turned and fell ; they 
thought it was all over with him. After an 
hour or two, he had come to life, had raised | 
himself on his trembling legs, and was trying 
to make a walk of it. To tell the truth, his| 
gait was exactly like that of a drunken man ; | 
a child would have laughed to see him reel. | 
His executioners felt no inclination to laugh, | 
because they were obliged to poison him 
again, A stronger dose was administered ; 
in vain. Whatever they gave him, he always 
recovered, So they shut him up in a box, | 
where he lingered long and withstood in- 
credible doses. It was a fortnight before, 
they could make him give up the ghost. 

In general it may be stated, that the 





insect is the child of night. The greater 
part of them avoid the light, but how can 
they avoid the air? Even in hot countries, 
the contact of the atmosphere with a sen- 
sitive and naked body, whose skin has not 
had time to harden, is excessively painful. 
In our severe climate, every puff of wind 
must cause the sensation of little piercing 
arrows, or a million fine needles sticking into 
the creature. Certain hairy species are 
somewhat better protected: certain others 
are housed in fruits. Some (bees and ants) 
fiud protection in society ; but the immense 
majority of insects are hatched solitary and 
naked. Several of my readers, well-clad 
a sitting before a blazing fire, will 

certain to make the remark, that cold is a 
capital thing to sharpen the appetite, to 
make you hardy, and all the rest of it. But 
those who have ever known poverty, will 
perfeetly comprehend the drift of the fore- 
going observations. The recollections of 
their childhood will tell them that cold is, in 
point of fact,a torture; habit does not render 
you insensible to the suffering it inflicts ; a 
continuance of its action does net render its 
effects more agreeable. What delight is felt 
by the children of the poor when a thaw 
comes to relieve the pinchings and the shiver- 
ings they have undergone! Certainly, there 
is no denying that cold isa powerful tonic, 
which brightens the faculties wonderfully, 
and excites their utmost inventive powers. 
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Cold, equally with hunger, perhaps more 86 


than hunger, is the grand incentive of the 
arts ; hunger enfeebles, cold strengthens. 
Cold is the potent inspiration which urges 
infinite multitudes of chilly creatures to seek, 
above all things, the means of shelter. There 
is no want of food; nature has everywhere 
spread an ample banquet before them. The 
whole of the vegetable kingdom, and a great 
part of the animal, are ready for them to 
partake of. But the cold sears them ; cold 
and humidity combined, give them influenza 
and paralyse their organisation. They have 
no rest in them till they have contrived some 
sort of covering. At the lowest scale of life, 
the humblest caterpillar is an artist, and 
(when he does not excavate a mine to dwell 
in) by means of weaving, rolling, spinning, 
and cutting out, soon fits himself with a robe 
which, like a second skin over his too sensi- 
tive skin, covers his suffering nudity. Some 
are skilled in mosaic-work, others in inlaying 
or veneering. After having fabricated a 
dress, they will conceal themselves from 
observation by the artful application of sur- 
rounding materials—such as shells, bits of 
stick, and grains of sand. Their labour is | 
great; but amongst the different species 
there is an admirably just compensation, 
Those who work hard when young, have 
little to do when adult, and vice vers’. The 
bee which, while a grub, is liberally ~ 
nursed, and cradled by its elders, has to } 
a most laborious life. On the other hand, | 
another insect who, as a caterpillar, has 
toiled and spun, has nothing to do, by-and- | 
by, but to talk amorous nonsence to lilies 
and roses. He is Dandy Butterfly, Esquire, | 
Most imsects are destined to do their 
drudgery during their childhood, in their | 
state of larva or caterpillar—a double and | 
violent drudgery. On the one hand is the | 
constant, urgent, pressing search after the | 
food which is craved for by a ceaseless, 
internal sensation of want—the want of self- 
repair, of self-renovation, of nourishing the 
organs already aequired, and of preparing 
new ones. ‘The life of these poor motherless 
insects is made up of a couple of hard com 
ditions—labour and morbid growth; for 
their moultings or changes of skin are equi- 
valent to an illness. Often they are the 
cause of death. If the effort or the pain of 
the crisis could inspire the insect with a | 
glimmer of thought, he would say to himself | 
at every moult, “I am out of the mess now, 
I have done with it ; I shall be quiet at last;. 
this is my closing change!” To whieh | 
Nature makes answer, “Not yet! And, | 
not yet! You are still an unborn babe, | 
You have not yet brought forth your own 
proper self. What are you? Nothing bat | 
a larva,a mask which will shortly fall, and 
disclose your reality.” | 
What! A mask that has a will and can 
work, that can contrive and can suffer! Which 
sometimes appears to be further advanced 
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than being destined to spring from it! Such 
industry and skill in a mere husk which will 
shortly wither and be cast to the winds! 
However this may be, one fine morning, some 
sort of irritation or restlessness, some myste- 
rious impulse, drives the creature to a new| 
task. You would say that withinside itself, | 
another self excites and agitates it, to a given| 
course already traced out, with the full inten- 
tion of becoming—what? Does it know 
itself? We cannot say ; but we see that it 
acts and conducts itself wisely and prudently 
exactly as if it did know. The pre- 
sentiment of the slumber, which will steal 
over it, paralyse it, and expose it unresist- 
ing to all its enemies, causes it all at once, 


eggs and infants. There appears here to be 
an identity of the three different beings ; 
these are no longer intermediate deaths 
apparently ; one single life goes on, Is the 
ancient mystery destroyed? Has man, in 
his plentitude, penetrated the secret of things? 
Réaumur himself thought not; he confessed 
that his most careful observations left very 
much to be desired. 

In the metamorphosis of the caterpillar, 
everything is,and must be, changed. The 
legs will be legs no longer ; he requires per- 
fectly slim ones. What does a child of air, 
who will scarcely alight on the tips of the 
grass, want with short, clumsy paws armed 
with hooks, suckers, and all sorts of cum- 





to display fresh activity. | brous tools? The head will be the head no 
“Let us work well!” it says, “Let us work | longer; at least the enormous apparatus of 
quickly! Ah, whata couall sleep lam going | jaw disappears, and with it the muscles, 
to enjoy!” | which set it in motion, All that is cast away 
The strange drama of metamorphosis, which | together with the mask. Enormous prodigy ! 
the insect performs, and the thoughts of im- | The creature changes from a masticating to a 
mortality which it suggested to the sages of sucking animal. A wonderfully flexible trunk 
Egypt, have calmed more terrors and dried is uncoiled. If anything appeared to be fun- 
more tears than all the mysteries of Canopus damental in the ee it was the diges- 
and all the festivals of Eleusis. What is|tive organs. Well, this very foundation of 
death? What is life? What is the waking its being is gone! Absorbent gullet, power- 
state, and what is sleep? Behold that minia- ful stomach, greedy entrails, are all su 
ture miracle, mute confidant of the grave,' pressed or are reduced almost to nothing, 
who plays for our instruction the game of, what use would they be to the sar ili 
destiny. He sleeps in the egg, and, later on,| which, as in certain species of butterflies, 
he sleeps again in the nymph. Thrice is he | dispenses with food, and has a mouth merely 
born, and thrice he dies, as larva, nymph, and | for form’s sake and the pleasure of sipping a 
searabeous. In each of his existences, he is) little honey? It makes no hardship of yield- 
the larva or mask, the figure of the existence | ing up a useless piece of furniture, and expec- 
which is to follow. He prepares, brings forth, | torates the skin of its stomach. 
and hatches himself. He. bursts, shining | With what a marvellous feeling of security 
from his sombre sepulchre. On the | is this creature gifted, who quits everything 
y plains of Egypt, in its moments of| ae’ who unhesitatingly leaves be- 
ought, he glitters and eclipses every rival. | hind his former strong and solid existence, the 
Reflected from his jewelled wings, the all-| complicated organisation which, a little while 
powerful sun beholds his own image. Where | ago, was himself,—his own pore person! It 
washe? In unclean darkness, in night and | is called his larva—his mask ; but why ? The 
death. A deity has evoked the beetle from | personality appears to be at least as energetic 
his grave ; he will do the same for a beloved in the vigorous caterpillar as in the delicate 
soul, Happy ray of light !—hope founded on butterfly. It is therefore really his personal 
justice, on the impartial love of the Creator individuality which he courageously allows to 
of all things living. The bereaved on the shrivel up to nothing, in order to become, 
earth trust that, to those whom they have) what? no very reassuring substance—a short, 
lost, the same measure shall be meted as is| soft, whitish mass, Open the nymph soon 
vouchsafed to the insect. Shall man receive| after she has spun her shroud, and you will 
aless degree of favour than is accorded to) find only a sort of milky fluid, wherein all that 
the brother of the gnat and the cousin of the| you can trace are doubtful lineaments which 
moth ? you see or fancy that you see, After a certain 
Modern science, partially and apparently,| time, you may, with a fine needle, isolate 
broke the spell of this ancient poetic mystery.| these ambiguous organs and imagine that 
Swammerdam found that the caterpillar con- they are the members of the future butterfly. 
tained the nymph, and even the future butter-| A fearful interval! In most species, there is 
fly. |a moment when everything old has dis- 
Tn the caterpillar he detected the sketch! appeared, and when or new has yet 
of the wing and of the proboscis of the coming| assumed form or shape. hen ison, to 
insect. Nay, more, Réaurour found in a cater-| be restored to youth, was cut into pieces 
eer oalyatew hours’ old,theeggsof thefuture|and thrown into Medea’s cauldron, you 
utterfly, That is to say, the infant insect,' might have found in the mess the limbs of 


brightly, 
a 


at so early a stage that the caterpillar is 
little more than an egg gifted with locomo- 
tion—this infant, this moving egg, contains 


Aéson; but here, there is nothing of the 
kind. 
Nevertheless, the mummy swathes itself in 














confidence, docilely accepting the darkness, 
the repose, and the captivity of the tomb. It 
feels within itself a reason of existence, a 
cause of living still. And what cause? 
What reason? The vitality amassed by its 
former labours. All the treasure which it 
accumulated as a arene caterpillar | 
constitutes its barrier against death, its in- 
ability to perish, the cause which makes it 
not only live but lead a light and happy life, 
whose ease is exactly in proportion to the 
efforts which it made during its former 
existence, 

Admuable compensation! By diving so 
low into the depths of life, we might expect | 
to meet with physical fatalities. What we 
really find there is justice, immortality, hope. 
Antiquity was right, and modern science is 
right. It is death, and it is not death : it is, 
if you like,a partial death. And is death 
ever anything else? Is not death actually a 
birth ? 


The insect has no part in human language. 
He speaks neither by the voice nor the phy- 
siognomy. By what, then, does he express 
himeclf ? He speaks by his energies, First : 
By the immense power of destruction which 
he exercises upon the superabundance of 
nature—upon a multitude of sluggish or 
diseased existences which he hastens to cause 
to disappear. Secondly: By his visible ener- 
gies, especially during the season of love, by 

is brilliant colours, his phosphorescent 
lights, and his poisons, several of which we 
employ as remedies. Thirdly: He speaks to 
us by his arts, which might give us hints for 
the extension of our own. 

In order to counteract the shortsighted- 
ness, the disgusts, the terrors, the narrow 
and —— judgment with which we con- 
sider the things around us, we ought to recall 
to mind the grand and necessary reactions of 
Nature. Nature has not marched forward 
with the regularity of a continued stream, 
but with occasional ebbings, retreats back- 
wards, and retrograding steps which allowed 
her the opportunity of harmonising with 
herself. Our limited scope of vision, which 
sometimes fixes its gaze on apparently retro- 
gressive movements, takes Sieten, ecomes 
frightened, and misunderstands the purport 
of the whole. It is the attribute of Infinite 
Love, whose creative power is ever active, in 
every creation which He produces to render 
it capable of infinite extension. But, in the 
midst of this very infinity, He raises up a 
creation of antagonism which will keep it 
(namely, the said creation) in check. If we 
see Him producing monstrous destroyers, be 
sure that they are sent, as a remedy and a 
repression, to stop the course of monsters of 
fecundity. 

Herbivorous insects were the check of the 
fearful vegetable incumbrance of the primi- 
tive world. But, as those herbivorous insects 
multiplied beyond all law and reason, insecti- 
vorous insects were sent for their repression. | 
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These latter, robust and terrible, tyrants of 
creation in virtue of their weapons and their 
wings, would have been victorious over the 
victors, and would have exterminated the 
feebler species, if, over the whole insect people 
and soaring above its proudest flight, there 
had not supervened the wing supreme of a 
superior tyrant, the Bird. The haughty 
dragon-fly was snapped up by the swallow. 
By these successive destructions, increase has 
been, not suppressed, but restricted, and the 
species held in equilibrium. So that all pro- 
pagated, and all live. The more closely a 


species is pruned, the nfore prolific it be- 


comes, Does it overflow its legitimate 
bounds? Instantly, the superabundance is 
balanced by the fresh fecundity with which 
it endows its destroyers. 

We, men of this tardy epoch, sons of the 
spare and sober West, brought up in those 
barrow, well-weeded, carefully-kept garden- 

rounds which are known amongst us as 
arge estates, must imagine something quite 
different to these miniature inclosures, if we 
want to form an idea of the primitive vigour 
of the globe, of the abundance and the super- 
abundance which the earth displayed when, 
bathed in hot mist, she sent forth from her 
bosom the first blossoms of her youth, The 
hottest countries of the actual world show 
us a faint image of what it must have been. 
The inextricable forests of Guiana and 
Brazil, in their entanglement, in their chaos 
of mad plants which, without rule or mea- 
sure, envelop giant trees, smother them, cause 
them to rot, and bury them in ruins,—such 
is an imperfect picture of the grand ancient 
vegetable chaos. The only creatures suffi- 
ciently impure to support this mass of im- 
purity, to breathe its air laden with death, 
were big-bellied gp heavy toads, green 
caymans, and swollen serpents, And such 
would have been the sole habitants of the 
earth. 

Then, from on high pounced down the 
Bird; plunging into the reeking gulf, he 
brought up to the highest tree-tops some one 
of the unclean monsters. But his incessant 
warfare would have still remained unequal 
to keep down their abominable fecundity, 
had not thousands of millions of nibblers 
cleared the jungle, opened the noisome hiding- | 
places, and allowed the sun’s es 
rays to pierce the thick covering beneat 
which the earth was panting. The humblest 
of insects performed the work which ren- 
dered the world habitable; they devoured 
the chaos. 

“Small means for so grand a result 
You will say, “ How could these tiny crea- 
tures contrive to make an end of an infinity ?” 
You would dismiss all doubts if you had 
ever witnessed the waking up of a large 
establishment of silkworms, when one fine 
morning they quit the egg with that immense 
appetite which no abundance of leaves can 
satisfy. Their host fancied he had made 
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ample provision for them in his rich and 
handsome plantation of mulberry trees ; but 
that turns out to be just nothing at all. You 
may supply them with whole forests, and 
they will still ask for more. Twenty paces 
off, and further, you can hear a strange 
rustling sound, which goes on without the 
slightest intermission, like that of brooks 
which flow for ever, gradually grinding away 
and using up the pebbles of their bed. And 
you are not far from the truth; it is a 
stream, a torrent, an endless river of living 
material which, under the grand mechanism 
of an infinity of little instruments, rustles, 
resounds, and murmurs, as it passes from 
vegetable to insect life, and is gently and 
invincibly melted into animality. 

To return to the primitive ages : the most 
terrible destroyers, the most implacable 
rodents, who broke up the lower rottenness 
of the grand chaos, who higher up delivered 
the tree from the clasp of its parasite, who 
finally set to work on the boughs, admitting 
light into the livid shades—these were the 
benefactors of races to come. Their uninter- 
rupted labour of indomitable destruction, 
brought to reason the vegetable orgie in 
which Nature had lost herself. Run wild as 
she might, they conquered ; they swept open 
superb glades and alleys, and the monsters, 
exiled from their foul retreats, became more 
and more sterile, being delivered up, by this 
oat revelation of the forests, to the son of 
ight—the Bird. Through a profound accord 
and a beautiful treaty between him and his 
opposite, the son of night, sunshine had pene- 
trated into the abyss, and his enemies lay 
prostrate at his mercy. 

The spider, at the same time higher and 
lower than the insect, is separated from him 
by organisation, but draws near to him in 
instincts, wants, and diet. She, strongly 
characterised in every respect, is still ex- 
cluded from the grand animal classes, and is, 
as it were, apart in creation. Amidst the 
luxurious vegetation of the tropics, where 
= is superabundant, she lives in society. 

piders are cited who stretch around a tree a 
vast net in common, the approaches to which 
they guard in perfect concert. Still further : 
having often to deal with powerful insects, or 
even with small birds, they share the danger 
together, and give each other a helping hand. 
But this sociable mode of life is quite excep- 
tional, confined to certain species, and to the 
most favoured climates. Everywhere else, 
the spider, by the fatality of her life and her 
organisation, has the same character as the 
hunter and the savage, who, supporting them- 
selves by uncertain prey, remain envious, 
suspicious, exclusive, and solitary. Add to 
this, that she is not like an ordinary hunter, 
who has nothing beyond his toil, his jour- 
neys, and his personal activity to think of. 

érsportmanship requires considerable out- 
lay to practise, and demands a constant drain 
on her capital, Every day, and every hour, 
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| from her own proper substance she is obliged 


| to draw the material necessary for the net 
| which is to provide her with food and renew 
her substance. She therefore exhausts her- 
self in order to feed herself; she reduces 
herself in order to fatten herself; she becomes 
lean on the uncertain hope of gaining flesh. 
Her life is a lottery, depending on the chances 
of a thousand unforeseen contingencies. 
Such an existence cannot fail to make an 
unquiet being with but little sympathy for 
its fellow creatures, in whom it sees nothing 
but competitors ; in short, an animal fatally 
egotistical, Were she different, she must 
perish of hunger. 

The worst is, that the poor thing is 
thoroughly and fundamentally ugly. She is 
not one of those who, ugly when seen by the 
naked eye, become handsome under the 
microscope. Any too strong speciality of 
trade, as we witness in the case of men, 
|shrivels up one limb, exaggerates another, 
and excludes general harmony. The black- 
smith is often humpbacked; in the same 
way, the spider is potbellied. In her, nature 
has sacrificed everything to the trade, to the 
need, and to the industrial apparatus which 
will satisfy the need. She is a work-woman, 
a rope-maker, a thread-spinner, and a weaver. 
Pay no attention to her person, but to the 
produce of her. skill. She is not only a 
spinster, she is a factory furnished with 
spinning-jennies, Concentrated and circular, 
with eight feet planted around her body, 
eight watchful eyes on her head, she sur- 

rises you by the eccentric prominence of 

er enormous belly—an ignoble feature, in 
which the careless and superficial observer 
would behold nothing but gourmandise. 
Alas ! it is quite the contrary. Her belly is 
her workshop, her warehouse ; it is the bunch 
of tow which the cord-spinner carries round 
his waist to make the yarn he is paying 
out. But, as the spider’s tow is her own 
proper substance, she can only increase its 
quantity at her own expense, by practising 
the utmost self-denial. You will often see 
her, emaciated in other respects, carefully 
husbanding her swollen treasury which con- 
tains the indispensable element of her 
labours, the hope of her industry, and her 
only chance for the future. 

At the extremity of her abdomen, four 
spinnerets, capable of being pushed out and 
drawn in like a telescope, shoot forth, by a 
movement of their own, a tiny cloud which 
gradually increases. This cloud is composed 
of threads of extreme fineness. Each spin- 
neret secretes a thousand, and the four com- 
bined make with their four thousand threads 
the single thread, sufficiently strong, with 
which the web will be woven. Note well 
that the threads of this intelligent manu- 
facturer are not all alike, but are of different 
quality and strength, according to their des- 
tination, Some are dry, to make the warp; 
others are viscous to glue the fabric together. 
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The threads of the nest to receive the young, 
are like cotton ; those of the cocoon, to pro- 
tect the “6 , have the resistance necessary 
to insure their safety. 

Everything that lives feeds on prey. 
Nature herself devours herself ; but the prey 
is not always earned and merited by patient 
indu which deserves to be respected. 
Nevertheless, no creature is more the sport 
of fortune than the spider. <As is the case 
with every good operative, fortume has a 
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and powerful odours, They are too much for 

the spider. Immediately stricken, she falls 

into convulsions. Chloroform, which a stag- 

beetle will resist for a fortnight or more, 

instantly prostrate a spider, at the first con. 

rs if she were stricken by a thunder. 
it. 


FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 
Ix the days of frost or mist and chilly 


double hold upon her—on her work and on| rain, we are dis especially to believe 
her person. A swarm of insects, the mur-/all the good that can be said about fire 
derous carabus, the elegant and magnificent| worship. Dosabhoy Framjee tells us, in a 
assassin the dragon-fly, are furnished with| book, entitled “The Parsees, their history, 
their weapons, and pass their lives joyously | manners, customs, and religion,” all about 
in butchery. Others have safe retreats, easy | his fellow flame-lovers. He is a young Parsee 
to defend, where they make light of danger. | himself; native of Bombay. He grew up 
The field spider has neither the one advan-| there, educated at the Elphinstone College 
tage nor the other. She is like a small|imto the form of an active minded Indo- 
tradesman whose trifling capital and limited| Persian Englishman, a double patriot, true 
custom attract and tempt cupidity or in-| to our nation in the past and in the present; 
sult. The lizard from below, the squirrel| loyal alike to the by-gone King Darius and 
from above, give chace to the feeble huntress.|the reigning Queen Victoria. Dosa 
The lazy toad fixes and gums her helpless at | Framjee edited, in Bombay, an English news 
the tip of his protruding, viscous tongue.| paper; and, when the recent mutiny was 
The swallow, and every other bird, considers | at its height, published a pamphlet in two 
her as a delicious tit-bit and an excellent} native languages, to warn his countrymen | 
medicine. Even the very nightingale, who, | against the madness of their attempt to over 
like other great singers, sticks to a certain|throw the government. Then his desire | 
regimen, every now and then prescribes| was to make the tendencies of the English | 
himself a spider, by way of an agreeable | favourably known to his neighbours. Now 
purgative. (at the age of twenty-eight) he issues an 


. 





But supposing that she escapes being gob-| English book in England, of which the ae 


bled up herself, if the instrument of her 
trade is destroyed, she is in an equally 
miserable plight. If her web is broken bit 
by bit, a prolonged fast will deprive her of 
the power of spinning thread, and she secon 
dies of hunger. She can never escape out of 
a vicious circle; to spin, she must eat, and 
to eat, she must spin. Her thread is the 
thread of the Fates, of her destiny. 


greediness, they forget that she is obliged 
to eat double, or die; she must eat to 
restore her person, and must eat to repair 
her web. 

Three things contribute to wear her out ; 


When | 
people talk about the spider’s gluttonous | 


is to make his compatriots favour 
known to the English: better acquaintance | 
being the true peace-maker among reasonable 
men. 

The same thing is true of customs that 
have held their ground for ages in the mind 
of any people. Men and women are, on the 
| whole, good fellows at bottom, however ugly 
some of them may seem to be. Whenever 
any custom or belief has taken long and firm 
hold of entire nations of human beings, it 
may be safely assumed, either that it is im- 
| posed by necessity, or that its firm hold on 
the heart is by the growth of wholesome 
rootlets. Its fruit may be bitter—even 





the ardour of her incessant toil, her nervous poisonous—and yet it is to be compared rather 
susceptibility, which is developed to an ex-| to a tree pushing its living roots through 
treme degree, and lastly her double system | wholesome soil, than to a rotten pole stuck 





of respiration. For she has not only the 
passive respiration of the insect, which is 
subjected to the action of the air entering its 
stigmata or spiracles ; she has besides a sort 
of active respiration analogous to the play of 
the lungs in the superior animals. She takes 
in the air, holds it, transforms and decom- 
poses it, and by its means incessantly reno- 
vates her frame. Only to observe her move- 
ments, you feel that she is something more 
than an insect ; her vital flux must rush in a 
rapid circulation, her heart must beat very 
differently to that of a bluebottle or a 
butterfly. A superiority, but a peril. The 
insect braves with impunity mephitic miasms 


upright in a quagmire. Now, ae 
while we are all over England, Scotland, 
Ireland, friends of that part of the doctrine 
of Zoroaster which demands that fires shall 
be kept up, regards as a heinous offence the 
letting of them out, let us put Dosabhoy 
Framjee in the warmest corner of 
chimney, cheer his eyes with the mighty 
blaze, and hear what he can tell us a 
Fire-worship. As a Parsee he is qualified to 
teach us. f 
At the time of the dissolution of the Persian 
empire, in the year six hundred and fifty, 
|the few Persians who were faithful to their 


‘creed fled to the mountains of Khorassan, 
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aad after a hundred years of quiet resi-| when the child has reached the age of six 
dence among them, the remnant of fire-wor-| years and three months. After a few sacred 
s was hunted from these fastnesses | ablutions baby-clothes are taken from it, and 


ship 
| by their Mussulman persecutors, whom they 
| galled the devils. At length, reduced to a 
| poor little band of brothers, they resolved to 
quit for ever the land of their fathers, and 
migrate to some new region, where they 
| might, perhaps, be suffered to possess their 
souls in peace. Choosing therefore to betake 
| themselves to India, they settled at Sanjan, in 
Guzerat, and, in the neighbourhood of that 
ace, they and their children, and their chil- 
en’s children rested. 

The colony of Persians, or Parsees, existed 
for five hundred years. But, in the year 
| fifteen hundred and seven, Moslem troops 
marched against Guzerat. The Parsees 
| fought bravely for themselves and their 
Hindoo allies, but were again turned out into 
the world. And thus it happened that they 
| reached Bombay a little while before the time 
| when English merchants began looking to 

India for wealth. 
| The Parsees have been, during the last 
| three centuries, especially at home im the 
| ¢ity of Bombay. They understand the English, 

have something of English energy, with an 
| understanding, rare in Asia, of the commer- 
cial as well as moral value of integrity. They 
| ave active, shrewd, liberal, and generally 
rich. Some people now describe these 
| descendants of the ancient Persians as the 
Anglo-Saxons of the East. 

here still remain a few cousins of theirs in 
Persia ; wretched creatures, scattered about 
| inthe neighbourhood of Yezd. The number 
| of the Indian Parsees is less than one 

hundred and fifty thousand. ‘Three-fourths 
of them live in Bombay, and constitute 
about one-fifth of the entire population 
of the city. Of course they have adopted 
ma of the customs and ceremonies of the 
Hindoos, with whom they agree in friendship 
very cordially, But, beyond friendship, there is 
astrong barrier set between the races, Inter- 
marriage is, on both sides, shunned with a 
religious care. The nationality of Parsee 
descent is thus maintained, In all essential 
matters the Parsees rigidly hold to their own 
traditions. 

Some of their customs yield matter for 
Pleasant talk. Five days after the birth of 
a child the astrologer is sent for, who ques- 
tions the stars, and draws hieroglyphs, which 
have always the same interpretation. They 
all promise future prosperity to the infant, 
and announce as results of its birth, shortly 
to be looked for, increase of wealth to the 

er, of happiness to the mother, and of 
affection between both. 

Our English taught Parsee, however, goes 
on to inform us that there are none but 
females who believe any longer in this folly, 


it is invested with the emblematic dress of the 
Parsees ; that is to say, a robe of linen called 
“the garment of the good and beneficial 
way,” and a thin woollen cord of seventy-two 
threads, tied with four knots about the waist. 
The tying of this cord is a religious service, 
during the performance of which the little 
Parsee boy is called upon to chaunt a kind of 
hymn. At the first knot he says, “ There is 
only one God, and no other is to be com- 
pared with Him ;” at the second, “The reli- 
gion given by Zurtosht (Zoroaster) is true ;” 
at the third, “ Zurtosht is the true prophet, 
and he derived his mission from God ;” and 
the last knot, “ Perform good actions and 
abstain from evil ones.” The other portions 
of the Parsee dress are very similar to that 
of the Hindoos. 

The Parsees are rapidly becoming European 
in their habits. Their houses are well-built 
and well veatilated; pictures and brilliant 
chandeliers adorn their richly-furnished 
rooms. They do not, like the Hindoos, sit on 
the fleor, and dine out of one large dish in 
which is a confused mixture of food ; but sit 
on English chairs at English tables before 
English dishes. They are magierene also to 
sit down together—man and woman—not 
man here and woman there. At their 
festivals, they play classical music instead 
of using the absurd accompaniments of an 
Indian nautch.* 

Between the Parsee men and women there 
is, indeed, a freedom and equality rare among 
Asiatics. The wives are considered help- 
meets of their husbands, and would oo 
pathise in all their hopes and fears, if an 
absurd practice of early marriage—dwarfing 
the development of women—were not main- 
tained to a ridiculous extent, Sometimes a 
baby-boy of three years old is betrothed toa 
baby-girl of two. Sometimes the murriage- 
contract is complete before the birth of either 
bride or bridegroom. It ia considered right 
that young people should be boy and wife 
when they attain the age of twelve or four- 
teen, at the oldest. Bigamy is not per- 
mitted. At the wedding expensive presents 
are exchanged. If the parents can afford it, 
feasts are given daily for some time. On the 
marriage-day a party of five hundred or a 
thousand meet; and, at sunset, all go in a 
procession from the house of the bridegroom 
to that of the bride, where the priests, im 
performance of the Parsee marriage service 
repeat the benedictions from the Zen 
Avasta: “Know, that both of you have liked 
each other, and therefore are thus united, 
Look not with impious eye on other people, 
but always make it your study to love, 
honour, and cherish each other as long as 


and that “the spread of education will|both of you remain in the world. May 


soon purge away such superstitious trash 
among them.” 


* 


For a description <. the Nautch see Household 


Baptism takes place ' words, vol. xvii., page 270. 
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quarrels never rise between you, and may 
our fondness for each other increase day 
> day. May you both learn to adhere to 
truth, and be always pure in your thoughts 
as well as actions, and always try to 
please the Almighty, who is the lover of 
truth and righteousness, Shun evil company ; 
abstain from avarice, envy, and pride; for 
that is the road to destruction. old out a 
helping hand to the needy and poor. May 
success crown all your efforts. May you be 
blessed with children and grand-children.” 
With more to the same effect. The last 
acts of the ceremony are to wash the bride- 
groom’s toes with milk, and rub his face 
with the bride’s vest, This done, the feast | 
begins. 
uring the life of the bridegroom’s father 
it is usual for the young couple to reside with 
him. The household of the illustrious and 
wealthy Parsee, Sir Jamsetsee Jeejeebhoy, 
includes nearly a hundred of his children and | 
descendants. In the Parsee services of death 
and burial, we see simply the customs of old 
Persia, 

Now we come to the fire-worship. It 
began in the sixth century before Christ. Its 
founder, Zurtosht or Zoroaster, lived in the | 
days of King Gushtasp, the Darius Hystaspes 
of the Greek historians. He composed twenty- 
one books, called the Avasta, which were 
written in the Zend language. Of these, there 
remain to us only six, together with the frag- 
ments of three others. he rest of the work 
was destroyed utterly, during the persecu- 
tions of the Emperor Alexander and the 
Caliph Omar. 

Zurtosht finding his countrymen wor- 
shippers of idols, taught that there is only one | 
God, the Creator, Ruler and Preserver of the | 
universe, uncreated, formless, and invisible. | 
The whole duty of man the prophet summed 
up in three great requirements: purity of| 
speech, purity of action, purity of thought. 
These lofty doctrines run through the whole | 
Zend Avasta. Evil is everywhere condemned | 
and degraded ; righteousness everywhere ex- | 
alted and enjoined. Virtue alone, it is said, is | 
happiness in this world. Virtue is a garment | 
of honour ; but vice is a robe of shame. The! 
sacrifices precious in the sight of Ormuzd (or 
God) are good actions, and next to good 
actions, good intentions. Truth is the basis 
of all excellence ; untruth is utterly detest- 
able. 

The symbol of all goodness 





light. | 
Therefore said Ormuzd (the good principle) 
to Zurtosht, “My light is hidden under all 


that shines.” It is right to feed the sacred 
fire upon the altar, and to contemplate the 
sun, as the great type of the everlasting light. | 
But, urges the Parsee to whose talk we are 
listening, neither the ancient Persians nor the 
modern Parsees deserve more seriously than 
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the English by their hearths, the character 
of true Fire-worshippers. “The Parseeg 
themselves repel the charge with indignation, 
Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshipper 
of the sun or fire, and he will emphatically 
answer, No!” 

Eight and a-half centuries after the time of 
Zurtosht, when his teachings had become 
debased by false interpreters, a Reformation 
was established. It happened under the 


| sovereignty of Ardeshir Babekan ; and from 


this period there dates another sacred book, 
the Revelations of Ardia Veraf, a work 
very similar in structure to our Book of 
Revelations, Ardai Veraf describes his visit 
to the future home of the righteous. It was 


'a place formed, as it seemed, of rubies and 


diamonds, with a splendour surpassing that 
of the sun at noonday, resembling an eternal 
flash of lightning. The air was filled with 
delightful melody ; everything was beautiful 
and blessed. 

The practice of the Parsees shows that 
their religion, which has, of course, its asso- 
ciated superstitions, is something more than 
a profession. They manifest honest desire to 
live uprightly in the world; and their known | 
probity gives them the place of trust as 
brokers for the European merchant. They 
have acquired commercial influence in India | 
and the East, and there is a Parsee merchant's | 
house even in London. In all their relations 
with each other, written agreements are un- | 
known: ‘literally, it is the rule with them, | 
their word is their bond. Thus, by their | 
energy and truth, they everywhere prosper, 
making at the same time generous use of their | 
well-earned wealth. The most illustrious | 
instance of their liberality is to be found in | 
the conduct of Sir Jamsetsee Jeejeebhoy,a | 
gentleman of world-wide fame. Numerous | 
schools and hospitals have been founded, | 
and continue to be supported by him: he | 
neglects no means of assisting the poor: all | 
western India is the field of his charity: | 
all creeds and castes share alike in his good | 
will. 

There is good proof of the industry of the 
Parsees, and of their care in providing for 
those of their own body who fall into misfor- 
tune. It was lately reported by a govern- 
ment institution for the relief of paupers, 
that “the public at large owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Parsees of Bombay, for not one 
beggar of that caste has ever applied for 
relief, nor is a Parsee beggar ever to be seen 
in our streets.” 

These worthy Fire-worshippers are trusty 
friends of England. They have from the 
beginning understood and valued us, Our 
countrymen in India know and value them; 
so let us thank Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee for 
helping all of us to know and value them in 
England also, 
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